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THE PENTECOST. 


BY THOMAS F. BURKE. 


IED flint to steel; and from their icy hearts, 
If chance be kind, to eager being darts 
A spark of fire—through blackened chaos flies 
An instant’s space—it lives, and living, dies. 





Wed man to maid; if kindred natures free, 
Blest with a spotless inborn purity, 

Each spirit favored with its likeness blends, 
Into the other’s depth each soul descends, 
Perchance to hear the echo of its pain 

Or tale of lonesome battles fought in vain— 
But wakes a flame of love that mocks at tears, 
At toil, rebuke, and grim reproach of years. 





Yet higher mount, beyond the stars above, 
Where God sees God and Love unites with Love. 
Forth bursts a Fire that will not be confined 
Within the heavens; but like a mighty wind, 
That on celestial hill-tops has its birth, 
Envelops space and in broad space our earth, 
Our little earth, alive with souls of men— 

Behold the Pentecost! 


Copyright. VERY REv. A. F. HEWIT. 1895. 
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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH THE PARENT OF 
REPUBLICS. 


BY J. THOMAS SCHARF, A.M., LL.D. 
= —— 
ME VER since the settlement of 
America it has been the cry 
of bigotry and intolerance that 
j/ Catholic principles are incon- 
oh sistent with civil and religious 
liberty, and destructive of 
the political institutions 
which lie at the foundation 
of our free government. 
Accusations such as these 
~, against Catholics, based as they 
“are on ignorance, fall harmless 
at their feet and rebound 
against those who invent them. 
The history of nineteen cen- 
turies shows on every page that the Catholic Church approves 
of every form of legitimate political government, and its pages 
equally testify that all republics since the Christian era worthy 
of that name have been formed and sustained by a people 
holding principles which spring from the Catholic faith, our own 
republic not excepted. He whose intellectual vision is open to 
the light of first principles and their main bearings, and is not 
altogether a stranger to true history, knows full well that the 
Catholic Church has battled her whole lifetime for those rights 
of man and that liberty which confer the greatest glory on the 
American Republic. If Protestants have contributed to human 
freedom, it was not as Protestants; the motives which prompted 
them did not spring from their religious creed. In no place 
where Protestantism prevailed among a people as their religion 
has it given birth to a republic, and nowhere in the nineteenth 
century does there exist a republic in a Protestant land. 


EARLY STRUGGLES OF THE CHURCH. 


To enumerate the magnificent services of the Church in the 
cause of civilization would involve little less than an abridge- 
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ment of the acts of her innumerable councils, and an epitome 
of the works and policy of her pontiffs, hierarchy, and clergy. 
The church was so trammelled and oppressed by the Roman 
government, during the first three centuries of her existence, 
that her influence on society during that period could not be 
fully exercised, nor extensively felt. Still, though crushed and 
bleeding, she spoke with a voice which raised up and comforted 
the poor and the persecuted, and softened down the tyranny, or 
struck terror into the bosom of the persecutor. In the second 
century Tertullian could appeal to the immense number of 
Christians in every part of the empire, as an argument to prove 
the impotency of tyranny, and as a powerful inducement to 
stay the arm of persecution. In the fourth century we find 
the church employing her newly acquired influence on civil 
society for the mitigation of tyranny, and the vindication of 
the oppressed. At Milan we behold an Ambrose refusing com- 
munion to the great Theodosius, who, in an evil hour, had 
ordered a massacre of his people in the streets of Thessalonica, 
without distinction of guilty and innocent. This stain of blood 
was washed out only by a public penance such as the lowest 
member of the church would have been constrained to undergo 
for a similar offence. In the East we see a Chrysostom rebuk- 
ing, with all his burning eloquence, the vices of an empress. 
We say nothing of an Athanasius, of a Hilary, or of the 
Roman pontiffs, who during the fierce days of Arianism had 
the courage to suffer for the faith, and to tell the truth to 
those emperors who, before their conversion to Christianity, had 
been worshipped as gods, but were now to be taught that they 
were weak, erring men. 


NO DIVINE RIGHT FOR KINGS. 


As early as the eighth century Pope Zachary, in writing to 
the French, has these remarkable words: “The prince is 
responsible to the people whose favor he enjoys; whatever he 
has, power, honor, riches, glory, dignity, he has received from 
the people, and he ought to restore to the people what he has 
so received from them. The people make the king; they can 
also unmake him.” And the same enlightened views were 
adopted and repeated by his successors and by the most emi- 
nent theologians. There is one especially that rises high above 
all others, and embodies in his writings the opinions of the 
clergy, and the spirit of the age in which he lived. 

The profound and accurate scholar and “Angelic Doctor,” 
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St. Thomas Aquinas, proclaimed from the middle of the thir- 
teenth century that “kings do not rule by divine right, but by 
human authority ; and that to decree anything for the good of 
the commonwealth, belongs either to the people or to their 
representatives ’’; and lays it down as a matter certain and 
examined, that “political governments and kingdoms are found- 
ed not on divine but on human law.” 

Another writer of high authority in the Catholic Church 
maintained the supremacy of the people against the very body 
of men that charge the Catholic clergy with being the enemies 
of civil liberty. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, in 
the reign of Elizabeth, and afterwards in that of James, when 
the “now enlightened” clergy of the Church of England were 
piously searching the Scriptures for divine authority to establish 
the divine right of kings, and forcing it upon the poor Dis- 
senters by the gentle suasion of rack and confiscation, Bellar- 
mine, from the Vatican, “from the very place of the Pope,” 
denounces all arbitrary or irresponsible power as a usurpation, 
“and condemns it as false that princes hold their power from 
God only, and that it belongs to the people to determine 
whether they shall be ruled by kings or consuls ’—that is, 
whether their government shall be a monarchy or a republic. 
And this is the doctrine that was held by all Catholic theolo- 
gians before the so-called Reformation. 


THE CHURCH MAKES WAR ON SLAVERY. 


It was also a pope who first denounced the infamy of 
human slavery, and successive pontiffs demanded its suppression 
or sought to ameliorate the condition of the captive and the 
slave. Long before Wilberforce had raised his voice in the 
halls of Westminster and branded the “crime against civiliza- 
tion,” the church had encouraged the promotion of societies 
for the redemption of the captive and slave; and thousands of 
her sons, inspired by heroic zeal, voyaged to barbarous lands to 
become themselves substitutes for the Christian captives. 
General and provincial councils in the Middle Ages had time 
and again pronounced upon the rights and immunities of the 
people, and promulgated constitutions and decrees as broad and . 
as liberal as any known to us in modern times. 


INFLUENCE OF THE CRUSADES. 


That the pages of history testify to the close relationship 
existing between popular governments and the Catholic faith is 
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further shown by the fact that all republics which since the 
Christian era have sprung into existence under the influence of 
the Catholic Church, were founded in the ages of faith and bya 
Catholic people. The “free cities” of the Middle Ages—those 
nurseries of free principles—owed their origin and their privi- 
leges to the startling events of the Crusades. 

_ Sir Thomas Erskine May tells us that it was “the Catholic 
Church which qualified Italy for the enjoyment of freedom.” 
“In the twelfth century,” he says, “there were no less than 
two hundred municipalities or republics spread over the fair 
land of Italy.” “They were free,” he adds, “and all their 
institutions were republican, founded upon popular election and 
public confidence.” And again: “For three centuries several 
of the principal cities may be regarded as model republics.” 


THE DESTROYERS OF THE REPUBLICS. 

It might be asked: “ But how came these republics to be 
destroyed and their high state civilization to decay?’ The 
same Protestant historian answers that it was not the “menaces 
of the Catholic system” or the popes which were the causes of 
these misfortunes, but the common enemy of both the church 
and the, republics, the Emperor of Germany. “The first great 
blow,” he says, “to the liberties of the Italian cities was dealt 
by the emperor, Frederick Barbarossa. Milan, and many of the 
fairest cities of Lombardy and the north of Italy, were besieged 
and pillaged, and often burned, by his savage soldiery. Not 
content with plunder and subsidies, he also abridged their most 
cherished liberties.” 

DEMOCRACY IN SWITZERLAND. 

This monograph would bear still further development with 
testimony drawn from the same pages, which show that in the 
Swiss republic, founded in medieval times, no monarchy in 
Europe had been more free than the cantons which gave still 
the “example of a pure democracy such as poets might imag- 
ine and speculative philosophers design,” Those cantons are 
they which are the most Catholic. Or we might bring forth the 
testimony of Monsieur Guizot in his History of Christian Civil- 
ication, in which he says that “we owe all modern representative 
systems of political government to the example of the general 
councils of the Catholic Church”; or we might cite. from Eng- 
lish history how the Catholic barons, with Cardinal Langton at 
their head, wrung from King John the Magna Charta of Eng- 
lish liberties. : 
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REPUBLICS WITH ECCLESIASTIC FOUNDERS. 


Of all the old Catholic republics two yet remain, standing 
monuments of the influence of Catholicity on free institutions. 
The one is embosomed in the Pyrenees of Catholic Spain, and 
the other is perched on the Apennines of Catholic Italy. The 
very names of Andorra and San Marino are enough to refute 
the assertion that Catholicity is opposed to republican govern- 
ments. Both of these little republics owed their origin directly 
to the Catholic religion. That of Andorra was founded by a 
Catholic bishop, and that of San Marino by a Catholic monk, 
whose name it bears. The bishops of Urgel have been, and 
are still, the protectors of the former, and the Roman pontiffs 
of the latter. Andorra has continued to exist, with few politi- 
cal vicissitudes, for more than a thousand years, while San 
Marino dates back her history more than fifteen hundred years, 
and is therefore not only the oldest republic in the world, but 
perhaps the oldest government in Europe. Both: of these 
republics are governed by officers of their own choice, and the 
government of San Marino, in particular, is conducted on the 
most radically democratic principles. 


CATHOLIC CHAMPIONS OF FREEDOM. 


In England the Reformation crushed the liberties of the 
people transmitted to them by their Catholic ancestors, and 
embodied in the Catholic Magna Charta. The tyrant Henry 
VIII. trampled with impunity on almost every privilege secured 
by that instrument. Royal prerogative swallowed up every 
other element of government, both civil and religious. The king 
was everything—supreme in church and state; the parliament 
and the people were nothing—a mere cipher. And this state 
of things continued, with the brief and troubled interval of 
Cromwell, or of the sot-disant “Commonwealth” excepted, until 
the revolution in 1688, a period of one hundred and fifty years! 
And what did the revolution effect? It did no more than re- 
store to England the provisions of her Catholic Magna Charta, 
which instrument, during the three hundred years preceding the 
Reformation, had been renewed and extended at least thirty 
times. It did not, however, do this to the fullest extent; for 
it refused to grant protection and the most unalienable civil 
privileges to the Catholic body, to whom the British were 
indebted for the Magna Charta and their glorious constitution. 
Nor was this body emancipated from political slavery until 1829, 
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one hundred and forty-one years later; and then the act was 
passed with a bad grace, nor was it full in its measure of 
justice, the tithe system and other intolerable evils still remain- 
ing unrepealed ! 


A BLOOD-CEMENTED CHURCH AND STATE UNION. 


When England, by act of Parliament, renounced the su- 
premacy of the pope to acknowledge the supremacy of a cruel 
and libidinous tyrant, the unhallowed union of church and state 
was cemented by the blood of Fisher and More. The base 
and selfish portion of the aristocracy and the needy miscreants, 
who pandered to the lusts of Henry the Eighth, were attached 
to the royal head of the church, by the golden ties of self- 
interest, and spirited on by the hope of rich booty from violated 
shrines, despoiled monasteries, and plundered churches and 
abbeys. The Catholics of England were oppressed and robbed, 
and the clergy were left to maintain an unequal contest against 
the great “allied powers of church and state.” 


CATHOLIC FREEMEN IN AMERICA. 


Such was the character of the persecutions from which our 
Catholic forefathers sought a refuge in the wilds of America. 
They raised the first altar to religious liberty in the New 
World, and dedicated it, not for their own private devotion but 
for the worship of all mankind. Their benevolence was as wide 
and Catholic as their faith. The cross that they erected was 
not the flag of selfish and bigoted triumph, but the true emblem 
of salvation, the broad banner of the human race, under whose 
sheltering and protecting arms the persecuted and oppressed of 
every creed and of every clime might repose in peace and 
security, adore their common God, and enjoy the priceless 
blessings of civil and religious liberty. 


CATHOLIC DISCOVERERS. 


The Catholic history of this country begins with the earliest 
explorers by sea and land. The Catholics discovered and 
colonized Greenland and had cathedral church and convent 
there. Leif Ericson and his Catholic Northmen discovered and 
visited Vinland, and was followed by Catholic bishops and 
priests. Christopher Columbus, the Catholic, discovered the 
Western Continent; and if we undertake to examine who dis- 
covered and who explored the coast-line of what is now known 
as the United States, from the St. Croix, or Holy Cross, River to 
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the Rio Grande, we are met by the significant fact that every 
league of it was made known to the world by Catholic naviga- 
tors and Catholic pilots; that the first names given to bay and 
river, to cape and headland, to island and mainland, bore refer- 
ences in most cases to the calendar of the Catholic Church. 
These explorers were Cabot, Verazzani, Gomez, Ponce de Leon, 
and Pineda. All bore with them their Catholic faith and the 
services of the Catholic Church. The first to explore the Mis- 
sissippi, from its northern waters to the Gulf of Mexico, were 
Hennepin, Du Luth, Joliet, Marquette, La Salle, De Soto, 
Luna, and other Spanish explorers, all Catholics. Cartier, also a 
Catholic, discovered and named the St. Lawrence. Champlain, a 
Catholic, made known and mapped the upper lake which bears 
his name. The Jesuit Relations first gave the maps of Lake 
Ontario and Lake Superior. The Sulpitian Dollier de Capon 
drew the first map of Lake Erie. Fathers Jogues and Raym- 
baut planted the cross at Sault Ste. Marie. A Jesuit discovered 
the salt springs at Onondaga; a Franciscan the oil springs near 
Lake Erie; Catholic missionaries first discovered Niagara. The 
Catholic De La Verendrye first reached the Rocky Mountains ; 
Menendez, a Catholic, and Ofiate, a Catholic, founded our two 
oldest cities, Saint Augustine and Santa Fe, which in their very 
names tell of their Catholic origin. 


EARLY CATHOLIC MISSIONS. 


The first priests who are known to have offered the Mass 
on our soil were the Dominican priests, Fathers Anthony de 
Montesinos and Anthony Cervantes, who accompanied Ayllon 
in 1526 when he founded his settlement of St. Michael de 
Guandape on James River, Virginia. The first Jesuit to enter 
the limits of this country was Father Peter Martinez, who was 
killed by Native-Americanism in Florida; one of the next was 
Father Rogel, who founded an Indian school on the South 
Carolina coast. Then came Fathers Segura and Quiros, who 
were killed on the Rappahannock River in Virginia while en- 
deavoring to convert the natives to Christ. All this was nearly 
a century before there was a Protestant in the country. The 
next Jesuits we hear of were at the north, where Father Biard 
and his companions tried to establish an Indian mission off the 
coast of Maine on Mount Desert Island. English Protestants 
attacked the mission in a very aggressive manner; they killed 
a lay brother named Du Thet and carried off all the priests as 
prisoners. Another Jesuit, Father Isaac Jogues, and his com- 
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panion, Brother René Goupil, tried to Christianize the Mohawks. 
They were killed. Catholic missionaries were the first to study 
the languages of our Indian tribes and reduced them to gram- 
matical forms, so as to use them in bringing the heathen natives 
to a knowledge of God and Christ the Redeemer—Rale, in 
Maine; Bruyas, Garnier, and other Jesuits, in New York; White, 
in Maryland; Pareja, in Florida; Le Boullenger, in [Illinois ; 
Arroyo de la Cuesta and other Franciscans, in California; Serra, 
Garcia, and their companions, in Texas; and at a late day, 
Baraga, Marcoux, Belacourt, Mengarini, Gaillaud, Vetromile, 
Giorda, Palladino. The first printing-press was set up in Mary- 
land by the Jesuits, and they founded a college in Quebec 
before Harvard began. 
CATHOLIC FOUNDERS OF STATES. 

Of the founders of States thirty-one out of forty-six, or 
more than two-thirds, were first colonized and settled by Catho- 
lics, and their history, if fairly written, must go back to Catho- 
lic founders. How, then, can Catholics be regarded as strangers 
in a land where Menendez, Ofiate, Calvert, York, Cadillac, 
Iberville, La Salle, Tonty, Teran, Laclede, Vincennes, Langlade, 
Jogues, Marquette, Dubuque, Moyne, Nicolet, Joliet, Vigo, 
Gibault, Membré, Hennepin, Pénicaut, Ojeda, Raymbaut, Du 
Pratz, Du Luth, Le Sueur, De Leon, Gordillo, Coronado, 
and so many other Catholics laid the first foundations of the 
present thriving and prosperous States and Territories. 

Maryland was the only State of the Union planted by Catho- 
lic enterprise, ruled originally by a Catholic préprietor and 
Catholic freemen, and directed by a dominant Catholic spirit. 
It was also the only colony which adopted from the first the 
American maxims of liberty and equality, and adhered to them 
as long as the original founders and their disciples held power. 
Neither New England nor Virginia believed in religious tolera- 
tion, or would trust political privileges to those who rejected 
the theology of the dominant majority. Catholic Maryland fur- 
nishes the only instance in our history of a colony founded and 
consistently administered upon what are known as American 
principles. 

THE CALVERTS IN MARYLAND. 
To George Calvert, the first Baron of Baltimore, and his son, 


Cecilius Calvert, belongs the glory of providing a shelter from 
Anglican intolerance, not only for their brethren in faith, but 
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for the oppressed of every Christian nation. It is admitted that 
the first Lord Baltimore drew the charter of Maryland and 
traced the plan of government. To him, therefore, is justly 
ascribed the honor of being the first legislator who, rising above 
the spirit of his country and the bigotry of his age, incorporated 
into a system of government the great principle of religious 
freedom. The charter, unlike any patent which had hitherto 
passed the great seal of England, was most liberal in all its pro- 
visions, and none but a favorite could have obtained such an in- 
strument from any of the absolute and arbitrary monarchs who 
sat upon the throne of England since the apostasy of Henry the 
Eighth. It rendered Maryland less dependent on the king and 
Parliament than any other colony. It made the monarch’s sanc- 
tion unnecessary to the appointments or legislation of the province, 
and left him without even a right to take cognizance of what 
transpired within its limits. It foresaw and guarded against the 
odious and oppressive claim of the mother country to tax Amer- 
ica, and gave to Maryland, more favored in this than any of her 
sister colonies, an explicit covenanted right to exemption from such 
a stretch of parliamentary jurisdiction as the tea-tax and stamp- 
act, which caused the Revolution. It invested the lord proprietary 
with few powers beyond those which even at this day we regard 
as essential to the executive branch of a free government, and it 
especially declared that his authority should not extend to “the 
life, member, freehold, goods, or chattels” of any colonist. It 
provided for a representative system, as soon as the body of 
freemen should become too numerous for all to meet in council ; 
and it secured to the people an independent share in the legis- 
' lation of the province, by requiring that the laws made for their 
government should be enacted “of and with the advice, assent, 
and approbation of the freemen,’ or a majority of them or of 
their deputies. 

Before the patent passed the great seal George Calvert died, 
and the grant of Maryland—so named in honor of the queen, 
Henrietta Maria—was made out and confirmed June 20, 1632, 
in the name of Cecilius Calvert, George Calvert’s eldest son and 
heir to the title of Baron of Baltimore. As soon as the charter 
passed the great seal, Leonard Calvert, the brother of Cecilius, 
was sent over in the Ark and Dove with about three hundred 
persons, accompanied by three Jesuit priests, to colonize the new 
territory. The vessels sailed from Cowes on St. Cecilia’s Day, 
the 22d of November, 1633, and made a settlement at St. Mary’s 
City on the 25th of March, 1634. ‘On the day of the Annun- 
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ciation,” says Father White, “we first offered the sacrifice of 
the Mass, never before done in this region of the world; after 
which, having raised on our shoulders an immense cross which 
we had fashioned from a tree, and going in procession to the 
designated spot, assisted by the governor and his associates and 
other Catholics, we erected the trophy of Christ, the Saviour, 
and on our bended knees humbly recited the Litanies of the 
Holy Cross.” 


CATHOLICS LEAD THE WAY IN TOLERATION. 


The Catholic freemen of the province, as long as power re- 
mained in Catholic hands, were not behind the proprietary in 
liberality of spirit. To their eternal honor be it said, they most 
heartily concurred in every measure, which extended to their 
Protestant brethren all the benefits of their own condition. In 
order that the uniform practice of the government from the 
beginning might have the solemn sanction and security of a leg- 
islative enactment, they passed the law of 1649 in favor of re- . 
ligious freedom, and thus placed on the statute book an enduring 
record of their enlightened views and equitable disposition. 
“ Whereas,” such was the sublime tenor of the statute, “the en- 
forcing of conscience in matters of religion hath frequently 
fallen out to be of dangerous consequence to those common- 
wealths where it hath been practised; for the more quiet and 
peaceable government of this province, and the better to pre- 
serve mutual love and unity among the inhabitants, no person 
or persons whatsoever within this province, professing to believe 
in Jesus Christ, shall from henceforth be anywise troubled, 
molested, or discountenanced for or in respect of his or her re- 
ligion, nor in the free exercise thereof within this province, nor 
any way compelled to the belief or exercise of any other reli- 
gion against his or her consent.” 

Thus Maryland established the principle, and, above all, the 
practice of Christian toleration in the new hemisphere, and laid 
the ground-work for the complete superstructure which was 
afterwards reared by the hands of Jefferson and his illustrious 
co-laborers in the cause of truth. She was the first to give re- 
ligious liberty a home, “its only home in the wide world”: where 
the disfranchised friends of prelacy from Massachusetts, and 
the Puritans from Virginia, were welcome to equal liberty of 
conscience and political rights. The passage of this law by the 
Catholics of Maryland is also in marked contrast with the rule 
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of Roger Williams at Providence, Rhode Island, where for fifty 
years he excluded the Catholics from the franchises of his own 
asylum from Puritan persecution. It is also in contrast with the 
government of William Penn, who, notwithstanding he copied all 
the liberal provisions of his charter from the charter of Maryland, 
rebuked his officers for toleration of the Catholic worship. 
Both of these men were infected with a pious hatred of the 
Mother Church, and Roger Williams was so bigoted that he cut 
the cross out of the British flag. 

When the fugitives from Protestant intolerance found refuge 
in Maryland they exemplified the snake in the fable, and after- 
wards stung the bosom that sheltered them when, persecuted 
and homeless, they were wanderers upon the face of the earth. 
Nor did these only find an asylum in “ The Land of the Sanc- 
tuary "—every clime sent its emigrants, and in the benign spirit 
of legislation the sympathies of the Catholic colonists were ex- 
tended to them all, without regard to the sect to which they be- 
longed or the nation from whence they came. Of these facts 
no information was sought; all that was known was that the emi- 
grants were children of misfortune, and as such they were kindly 
received and nobly cherished. The Huguenots from France, 
and the afflicted from Holland, from Germany, from Finland, 
from Sweden, from Piedmont, from Jerusalem, and even from 
Bohemia, the country of Jerome and of Huss, came there seeking 
protection under the tolerant sway of the founders of Maryland, 
and at once, with equal franchises, were made citizens. 

PROTESTANT INGRATITUDE. 

‘When the Protestants became the majority in the province 
they forgot all about the “ancient glories of Maryland,” and 
were always ready to head a treasonable insurrection “to root 
out the abominations of popery and prelacy,” and to foster a 
“thorough good reformation.” Under the ever-ready pretext 
that their rights and liberties were in danger from the Jesuits 
and the pope, they several times completely revolutionized the 
government of Maryland. In 1688 the people of Maryland were 
dwelling under the proprietary government in apparent security 
and contentment, but in a short time the old landmarks were 
swept away, and the destinies of the province committed to the 
keeping of “The Protestant Association.” It is a fact, strange 
but true, that while the Protestant revolution was. avowedly 
originated and conducted for the defence and security of the 
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Protestant religion, there is not the first trace of evidence that 
the free exercise of that religion by its professors was ever for 
a moment endangered or restricted. The articles of grievances 
exhibited by the lower to the upper house, at the session of 
1688, do not ascribe a single act of deliberate oppression or 
wanton exercise of power immediately to the proprietary or his 
governors. They do not even insinuate the slightest danger to 
the Protestant religion, or impute to the proprietary administra- 
tion a single act or intention militating against the free enjoy- 
ment and exercise of it. Fanatical men had poisoned the pub- 
lic mind; a groundless revolution had hurled the proprietary 
from his ancient dominion; and, at the express solicitation of 
the rebellious ‘ Associators”—the “A. P. A.’s” of that day— 
Maryland was placed in the humiliating attitude of a royal 
province. 
A BIG PLUNGE BACKWARD. 

King William assumed the executive power, and the first act 
of the new assembly was “the act. of recognition of William and 
Mary”; by the second “the Church of England was formally 
established.” Thus was introduced, for the first time, in Mary- 
land a church establishment sustained by law and fed by gen- 
eral taxation. The Catholic, the Puritan, the Quaker, and every 
other Non-conformist, was taxed to support a form of worship 
which they repudiated. Under the old system every man had 
paid his own preacher. Upon the improved plan, the whole 
people now paid the ministers of the dominant party. 

In 1702 the English toleration act was extended to all Prot- 
estant dissenters in the colony. The Catholic was now the 
only one under the brand of intolerance. And so he remained 
until the Revolution. Thus, in a colony which was established 
by Catholics, and grew up to power and happiness under the 
government of a Catholic, the Catholic inhabitant was the only 
victim of intolerance. The establishment of the Protestant re- 
ligion within the province was followed up by penal laws for- 
bidding Catholic priests to say Mass or exercise the spiritual func- 
tions of their office, prohibiting Catholics from engaging in the 
instruction of youth, and empowering their children, if they be- 
came Protestants, to compel their parents to furnish them a 
maintenance adequate to their condition in life. Catholics were 
even excluded from social intercourse with Protestants; were 
not permitted to walk in front of the state-house, and were ac- 
tually obliged to wear swords for their personal protection. 
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A PERIOD OF CHANGE. 


The fortunes of Maryland, however, did not fall with her re- 
ligious freedom, for a merciful Providence foresaw the dawning 
of a glorious day when another generation would vindicate her 
justice, and consummate the destinies of his chosen land. No 
man at that time dreamed of independence, and yet the ele- 
ments of revolution and nationality were combining with a won- 
derful power of assimilation. The instincts of old reverence and 
the pride of ancient days were fast dissolving before the hot 
breath of change. The fierce contest between France and Eng- 
land for colonial supremacy had accustomed the different colo- 
nies to mutual intercourse, and to a reliance upon their own 
courage and resources. The people of Maryland had learned 
to comprehend the meaning of oppression. What was unjust 
and revolting to them in the policy of England, they learned 
to compare with their own home policy against the disfranchised 
victims of their intolerance. Catholics of whatever race or 
origin were unanimous on the right of self-government. The 
Irish and Scotch Catholics, with old wrongs and a lingering 
Jacobite dislike to the house of Hanover, required no labored 
arguments to draw them to the side of the popular movement. 
Even a hundred years before in the councils of Britain fears 
had been expressed that the Maryland Catholics, if they gained 
strength, would one day attempt to set up their independence ; 
and the event justified the fear. If they did not originate 
the movement, they went heartily into it. Under the leader- 
ship of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, “the first citizen” of 
Maryland, the Catholics, who numbered nearly one-fourth of the 
population in all the colonies, were harmonious in favor of Ameri- 
can independence. Charles Carroll of Carrollton, although a 
disfranchised Catholic, entered with an ardent soul into the de- 
fence of colonial freedom. He did not, in the taunting language 
of one of his enemies, “enjoy the privilege of offering his puny 
vote at an election,” but he laid upon the altar of Freedom the 
offering of a valiant heart. He was excluded from the councils 
of his native land, but he served her gallantly in the hour of 
trial, when many more highly favored by law were guilty of 
treason. In the fierce discussions upon the rights of the colo- 
nists his powerful pen swept down all opposition, and the peo- 
ple triumphed in his victories. Subsequently this great man 
filled many stations of high trust and eminent danger, and was 
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the last of the old fifty-six who pledged their life, their fortune, 
and their sacred honor. 


CATHOLIC HELP FOR THE UNION ALL THE WORLD OVER. 


The first bugle-blast of America for battle in the name of 
freedom seemed to wake a response in the Catholic hearts of 
Europe and America. Officers came over from Catholic France 
to offer their swords, the experience they had acquired, and the 
training they had developed in the campaigns of the great com- 
manders of the time. Meanwhile Catholics were swelling in 
the ranks, and, like Moylan, rising to fame and position. The 
American navy had her first commodore in the Catholic Barry, 
who had kept the flag waving undimmed on the seas from 1776, 
and in 1781 engaged and took the two English vessels A/¢lanta 
and 7repassay ; and on other occasions handled his majesty’s 
vessels so roughly that General Howe endeavored to win him 
by offers of money and high naval rank to desert the cause. 
Besides Catholic born, who served in army or navy, in legisla- 
tive or executive, there were also men who took part in the 
great struggle whose closing years found them humble and de- 
voted adherents of the Catholic Church. The Catholics in the 
country were all Whigs, and the Catholics of Canada were fa- 
vorable, ready to become our fellow-citizens. 

To sustain American independence French and Spanish 
blood was poured out like water. The arms, the gold, the 
ships, the armies of the two great Catholic powers were given 
in unstinted measure to the United States. Catholic Italy and 
Catholic Germany exerted themselves in our favor. Catholics 
held for us our north-eastern frontier, and gave us the North- 
west ; Catholic officers helped to raise our armies to the grade 
of European science; France helped to weaken the English at 
Newport, Savannah, and Charleston; crippled England’s naval 
power in the West Indies, and off the capes of Virginia utterly 
defeated them; then with her army aided Washington to strike 
the crowning blow at Cornwallis in Yorktown. Catholic Spain 
aided us on the western frontier by capturing British posts, and 
under Galvez reduced the British and Tories at Baton Rouge 
and Pensacola. And, on the other hand, there is no Catholic’s 
name in all the lists of Tories. 

Washington uttered no words of flattery, no mere common- 
places of courtesy, but what he felt and knew to be the truth, 
when, in reply to the Catholic address, he said: “I presume 
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that your fellow-citizens will not forget the patriotic part which 
you took in the accomplishment of their Revolution and the 
establishment of their government, or the important assistance 
which they received from a nation in which the Roman Catho- 
lic faith is professed.” 


INTERESTED LOYALTY. 


It is a good thing to be loyal to one’s country, and even a 
sacred obligation to defend her interests; but men will never 
prove their loyalty by being unjust to their fellow-citizens. If 
they aspire to place and profit, they should pursue those ends 
by virtuous and honorable means; but to build up their fortune 
upon the ruin of others, to seek distinction and the spoils of 
office by the arts of calumny and proscription, is a criminal 
attempt to sap the very foundations of the Republic. 





JUNE. 
A NOCTURNE. 


BY M. T. WAGGAMAN. 
ee THWART the dark the moon her silver weaves, 
i. Within the web the struggling stars are pale, 

Upon the fervent air the black bats sail ; 
Wind-quickened shadows coil amid the leaves 
Of yonder trembling sycamore where grieves, 
Thro’ mystic hours, the love-lorn nightingale ; 
The fireflies strew with flame the dusky vale, 
From out the south a wave of perfume heaves 
And rolls across the heath and laves the pines, 
Whose jagged steeps the dim horizon gird. 
Dream-blossoms from the groves of Sleep are blown 
Adown the summer glooms—June’s spell entwines 
My spirit, and the Real grows faint and blurred, 
As nearer drifts the night to the Unknown. 
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AN OLD CHURCH IN THE CATSKILLS. 


BY REV. B. J. REILLY. 


MEWAY in the distance, as you leave the car at 
Kingston-on-the-Hudson, you can see, standing 
out boldly in the sunshine, a chain of mountains 
called, after a “peace-loving” tribe of Indians, 
The Catskills. Rip Van Winkle, as Washington 

Irving tells us, fell asleep there long ago, and slumbered until 
his well-oiled fowling-piece had become worm-eaten and en- 
crusted with rust, and his beard had grown a foot long. 

Master Hendrik Hudson, also, and his jolly company had 
their home in the mountains, and made them re-echo with the 
thunder of their nine-pin balls. But Rip Van Winkle has long 
since slept the sleep that knows no waking, and Hendrik 
Hudson and his merry crew have ceased their play. Only the 
old mountains remain. 

The trip from Kingston to Phoenicia, where the mountains 
begin, is through a pleasant valley which is much like the 
mountains, in that its appearance never seems to change. Every 
summer the same cows are coming down the winding lanes at 
milking-time, and the same old white horses are feeding within 
rail-fences, as if they had been there all through the snows of 
winter and the showers of spring. Yet the scene is not monoto- 
nous ; rather it is restful. 

VOL. LXI.—20 
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At Pheenicia there is a branch road, called The Stony 
Clove, which runs to the Kaaterskill Hotel and the village of 
Hunter. In order that we may reach the little old Church of 
St. Henry’s we must go on board of the lonesome-looking car 
that is attached to an engine standing on the side track. This 
will bring us to Hunter. To fully enjoy the scenery of the 
mountains that rise so high on each side of the Clove through 
which the train passes, one should make the journey as the sun 
is setting. Cool breezes come laughing down the mountain 
sides, join hands like merry children, and so romp along 
together. The shadows lengthen on the tops of the mountains, 
a narrow brook swollen by heavy rains dashes down the hill- 
side with all the violence of a torrent and is lost in a brackish 
pool of water, which lies in the shadows as quiet as death. All 
the while the train keeps climbing the mountain. The breezes 
grow more refreshing, the sun sinks out of sight, and the twi- 
light falls as softly as a benediction. Then the stars blossom 
quickly in the heavens, fire-flies swirl in the air, and peace 
reigns. Were it not for the labored puffing of the engine 
which breaks the quiet, one might easily realize how old Rip 
Van Winkle fell asleep in the Catskills and did not awaken for 
twenty long years. 

The train, before reaching Hunter, makes its way through a 
narrow pass between Mink and Hunter Mountains, called “ The 
Notch.” So well enclosed is this gorge that there are some 
parts of it in which the sun never shines, and the village boys 
have found ice there in August. One of the curiosities of the 
Notch is'a large rock of a peculiar shape, called “The Devil’s 
Pulpit and Tombstone,” Everywhere in the Catskills—as seems 
to be the case in most country-places—there are a great many 
things named after this Satanic personage; a bad piece of road 
is apt to be termed “The Devil’s Race-course,” and a rocky, 
thistle-grown patch of ground will be called “ The Devil’s Half- 
Acre.” 

Almost the only reminders that in the last century the 
Indians wandered free as the summer air over the mountains 
are a few romantic stories which the natives still tell. The 
most interesting one that I heard was a story connected with 
the Notch, It seems that some time in the last century (dates 
savor too much of realism and this is romance) a young Indian 
brave fell in love with an Indian maiden whom he had chanced 
to meet while resting after a hunting expedition. She lived with 
her father—history makes no mention of the mother—down by 
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the side of the Hudson River, somewhere near what is now the 
village of Catskill. When the young Indian laid his fame and 
fortune at the feet of the maiden, she, as was only proper, 
referred him to her father. The young man then came to the 
wigwam of the chief and begged the hand of his daughter. 
This petition was rejected, whether because the old Indian 
loved his child so dearly, or because he found her indispensable 
for the work of his wigwam, I know not. He dismissed the 
suitor civilly, but in a manner to deprive him of all hope. 
“Go back, young man,” he said, “and choose a wife from 
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THE OLD MOUNTAIN HOUSE. 


among the daughters of thy own people.” Finding the father 
inexorable, the young couple put their heads together, and the 
consequence was that one wild stormy night, as “the lightning 
flashed and the thunder rolled,” they. shook the dust of the 
chieftain’s wigwam from their moccasins, and flew like mad over 
the mountains. After long travelling through the hill country 
they came, footsore and weary, to the Notch, and, delighted 
with it, they chose it for their home. Things went well for 
time with our Minnehaha and her Hiawatha. They lived in 
idy, and could “fleet the time carelessly as they did in the 

‘en world.” The birds of the air and the delicious trout of 
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the mountain streams replenished their earthy table under the 
maples. But there came too soon a day of cruel reckoning. 
Before the summer had passed, before the leaves of the maple- 
trees were tipped with scarlet and gold, the summer of their 
happiness ended. The angry father, with a band of warriors, 
came stealthily down the mountain side. The young lovers 
were sitting on a low cliff planning how they would protect 
themselves against the hardships of a long winter. Love, they 
say, is blind, and so it must be, for the maddened father had 
his bow drawn to shoot before his presence was even suspected. 
His poisoned arrow was pointed at the heart of the man who 
had, to his thinking, robbed him of his child. His practised 
hand drew the cord and the arrow came cutting through the 
air. The young bride was the first to see the danger, and to 
save her husband she threw herseif in front of him; and so 
the arrow pierced two hearts. Even in death they were still 
united. As a proof that this story is true, to this very day the 
place where their young lives were sacrificed is called “The 
Indian Maiden’s Cliff.” 

About two miles from the Notch is the town of Hunter, 
which is the terminus of the Stony Clove Railway. Hunter was 
developed about the year 1815, by Colonel William Edwards, 
because of the hemlock-trees abounding there, whose bark, was 
useful for tanning leather. The only remaining memory of, the 
old colonel is the high mountain overlooking the .town, which 
has been called “The Colonel’s Chair.”” So it would seem that 
from the days of Rip Van Winkle even to these—these,.the 
days of the summer boarder—the Catskills have been a desirable 
place for sleeping, sitting, and resting. Long ago the “ up-and- 
down” saws of the tanneries ceased, and for many years ‘Hun- 
ter has depended for revenue on its salubrious atmosphere. 
The two best things about the town are the delightful old elms 
that line its one street and the mountains around it. For 
the rest, it is about as interesting as most American villages. 

During the summer months a great many Catholics from 
New York and Brooklyn go to this part of the Catskills, and 
the consequence is that there are, besides the parish church at 
Hunter, and the old deserted church at Ashland, mission 
churches at Tannersville and Lexington. These four churches 
are under the care of Father O'Neill, who resides in Hunter. 
Nearly all who visit this section of the mountains have seen the 
churches at Hunter, Lexington, and Tannersville, but few, if any, 
besides the rector, a priest of the Newark diocese and myself, 
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have ever visited St. Henry’s at Ashland. This old church is 
about eighteen miles from Hunter, and the drive is a most de- 
lightful one. The road winds around the mountains and passes 
through several tiny villages. At quite a short distance from 
Hunter there is a chair-factory, and the saws hum monotonously 
through all the summer days. For about five miles you have 
with you the Schoharie Creek, which is at times as dry and 
parched-looking as asphalt, and again at other times like a 
mighty river. 

Under a grand old elm-tree which shaded a small cottage 
we passed, as we rolled along in the mountain wagon, a young 
mother trying to sing her baby to sleep. The song she was 
singing was “Empty is the Cradle; Baby’s gone,” and strange 
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as it may seem, still it is true, that old as the song is she did 
not have the right air. Whether or no this was the reason, her 
singing produced no drowsy effect, for just as our wagon passed 
the house the baby raised its head, and the big bright eyes 
looked as if many songs would be sung before they would close 
in sleep. 

\t long intervals there are little white cottages, each of 
which seemed a reduplication of the other. They stand but a 
short distance back from the road, and are well flanked with an 
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array of garishly bright milk-pans which have been scoured and 
are being freshened with sunshine. Elderly-looking women, 
dressed in subdued cotton prints, with their gray hair in a roll 
on each side of their heads, stand in the doorways. They re- 
mind one of Jane Field, and the other types made familiar to 
us by Miss Mary E. Wilkins, only they have not that hardness 
of visage which seems to be the effect of the terrible New Eng- 
land conscience. Rather they look as if they had just stepped 
forth from some faded old daguerreotype. 

On both sides of the doors of the cottages grow hollyhocks, 
stiff and stately, but for all that homely. They seem to stand 
as sentinels there. It is their privilege, consecrated by long 
years of fidelity. The first flower that a farmer’s child learns to 
notice and to love is the hollyhock, which grows so near to the 
window that the child can almost touch it with its hand. The 
path leading up from the gate is bordered with pansies, feather- 
flowers, and clusters of sweet-peas, while poppies blaze like fire 
against the white cottages, and sunflowers bob their silly heads 
in the breezes. Often along the fences geraniums, fuchsias, and 
bleeding-hearts grow in pots, but these have a town look. ,In 
the city it is refreshing to see a little garden in a window, or 
to hear the chirp of a caged canary bird; but it jars one to see 
these things in the country, where we would like to feel that 
the flowers grow at random and the birds sing freely in the 
tree-tops. If you want to appreciate flowers growing in pots, 
tomato-cans, and soap-boxes, you must climb to the top of a 
six-story dwelling-house in a down-town district of New York 
City, where the fire-escapes of the front and rear houses almost 
touch each other. Then you will love the few little plants 
that grow “in the tenement’s highest casement.” You will 
feel that the tiny pale blossom that struggles for sunlight is a 
“thing of beauty.” But in the country it should not be thus. 

When we had gone about half the distance of the journey, 
the driver drew up his horses at a trough near which several 
farmers were disputing. One of them, tall and gaunt, was wax- 
ing eloquent. “Well, sir,” he was saying just as we arrived, 
“our farms don’t be a patch on farms out West. Why, when 
I was out to the Chicago Fair, I met a man from the State of 
Kansas, and he told me that he has seen with his own eyes 
more’n five hundred self-binders starting out of a morning to 
cut wheat, and it would take them the hull day clean to sunset 
to jest do the farm one way.” The smallest man in his audi- 
ence demurred a little, but the speaker, brushing him aside, con- 
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tinued: “Yes, sir; that stranger from Kansas told me it be as 
putty a sight as ever a mortal man seed on this foot-stool to 
watch them five hundred self-binders starting out on a sunshiny 
morning like ships goin’ to sea.’ “Look here, Mr. Gara,” broke 
in the disciple of St. Thomas, “no man living can make me be- 
lieve that there’s a farm on this earth big enough to need five 
hundred self-binders. I’m no mossback to swallow that.” “You 
ain’t no mossback, ain’t you? Well, that’s jest what you be. 
Before you contradict me I’d like to put one question to you.” 
Here the tall man drew himself up until he appeared like a tall 
but very thin ogre, and looking down contemptuously on Tom 
Thumb, he deliberated for a few moments to give sufficient unc- 
tion to his*words. Just then the driver of our wagon gave the 
lines a pull, and in an instant we were under way again. His 
action was so sudden that I did not recover myself for a mo- 
ment. As soon as I did, however, I reached over the seat and 
caught his arm and begged of him to wait another moment. I 
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did not want to lose that question. When the horses were 
brought to a halt I turned again to listen. The large man 
seemed to be growing larger, and the small to’ continue shrink- 
ing up. Once more that same harsh, dogmatic voice broke the 
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stillness of the summer air. “There’s jest one question I’d like 
to ask you, sir, and it’s this: Have you been to the Chicago 
Fair?” Any other question but that one the small man might 
have been able to answer with dignity. His opponent was the 
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only one in the township that had been to the “ White City.” 
How could he make head against such superiority. David, son 
of Isai, had no stone in his scrip, and Goliath of Geth con- 
quered. There was no reason why we should any longer delay, 
and the driver gave the whip to the horses. As we journeyed 
on the thought came to me that at least one great evil will fol- 
low from the World’s Fair. It will give the rural Sir John 
Mandevilles a chance to pile on the agony, and then, when their 
statements are questioned, they will be able to crush into pulp 
men of better parts by asking: “Neighbor, were you to the 
Chicago Fair?” 

It has always been my experience, when travelling on lone- 
some country roads, to have pointed out to me the habitation 
of some learned doctor, or of some mysterious hermit. 

In this case it was the house of an erudite physician who 
knew how to cure every ailment by using certain kinds of 
herbs. From the appearance of his home I should judge he 
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was a thrifty man. There were a few panes of glass in the 
windows, but in most places where the glass should have been 
discarded. garments were made to serve. A number of villan- 
ous-looking medicine bottles stood in a row on the window-sill. 
The old M.D. was out in the garden whisking potato-bugs off 
his vines. When the neighboring farmers and their families are 
all well, the doctor turns an honest penny selling “taters.” 
One often wonders who these ancient physicians are. Whether 
they are seventh sons with a magic power, or the remains of 
plucked medical students, who, unable to pass their examination 
in allopathy or homeopathy, took to the woods. 

Ashland, as I have already stated, is eighteen “country” 
miles from Hunter, and the drive is one of the pleasantest in 
the Catskills. The fields slope away from the road, and then 
rise again up the sides of the mountains. They have as many 
shades of green in them as there are in the constantly changing 
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waters of a southern sea. Ashland itself is mostly a reminis- 
cence. It was a busy town once—long, long ago. Besides 
boasting several tanneries, it was the stopping-place for team- 
sters drawing hides from Delhi to Catskill village. Now many 
of the houses have fallen into ruins, its large hotel or road- 
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house is drooping, and Ashland has that lonesome look of 
towns out West to which the railroad did not come. 

The Catholic church is just outside the village. It is small, 
and so hidden by bushes that one might easily pass it by 
unseen, though it stands very near to the turnpike. The fence 
in front of it has partly fallen. Here and there a board from 
which the rusted nails are dropping is lovingly bound around 
by a wild vine. A large pine-tree grows inside the fence. 
When the door of the church was opened—it was the first time 
in a year—the skeleton of a squirrel lay on the threshold. The 
rector told us that some years back the robins had come in 
through an opening in the window, and had built a nest on the 
altar, and that when he found the nest it was full of little 
birds. It is an old legend that the robins covered with leaves 
and flowers the bodies of the unburied dead. Robert Herrick, 
in a little poem to “ Amarillis,” has an allusion to it. He pic- 
tures a lady falling asleep, and a robin red-breast, thinking she 
is dead, brings leaves and moss to cover her. When Amarillis 
moves, the poor robin, discovering his blunder, flies away— 
glad, however, that he is mistaken. 


“ And seeing her not dead, but all disleaved, 
He chirped for joy, to see himself deceived.” 


Webster, one of the early dramatists, also makes mention of 
this legend : 


“Call for the robin red-breast and the wren, 
Since o’er the shady groves they hover, 
And with leaves and flowers do cover 
The friendless bodies of unburied men.” 


It would seem, then, not a whit audacious on the part of the 
robin, but its ancient privilege, to build its dwelling on the 
altar of an old church that stands near by a country grave- 
yard. 

But what a poetic thing a little deserted church is! To 
think that so many years ago it was made sacred by the Holy 
Sacrifice. That the shadows of the sanctuary lamp fell softly, 
night after night, on its white walls. That the spring and sum- 
mer breezes brought the incense of the flowers to its altar, 
when the ceremonial incense had ceased to fill its sanctuary. 
Autumn after autumn it has been decked by red and golden 
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leaves, and many a winter it has stood snow-covered and 
neglected. Within its walls the village choir sang hymns of 
praise while the faithful, like St. Cecilia of old, were singing in 
their hearts. There were, no doubt, harsh notes in the music, 
and heart songs of prayer sometimes distracted, but the angel 
who carried these hymns to God must surely have corrected 
their imperfections and tuned their dissonances. 

The grave-yard by the side of the church is small but well 
filled. The needles of the pine-tree near the fence, clashing to- 
gether in the mountain breezes, sing a ceaseless requiem. It 
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would seem that this tree had caught up all the wailings and 
sobbings of friends for their dead and had made of them a 
threnody of its own. Over the graves the flowers run riot. In 
June and July the roses grow abundantly, and when they have 
shed their sweetness on the dead, the orange-lilies take their 
place and cheat one into the belief that tender hands have 
planted them there but a little while ago. The moss grows 
into the cutting on the monuments, so that it is only with diffi- 
culty that one can read the inscriptions. A marble stone stands 
over the grave of a little boy who was drowned when but six 
years of age. Under the announcement of his death, which 
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took place in the year 1849, there is this crude but touching 
verse : 
“Let this polished marble tell 
That I into the water fell; 
Drowned was, and here I lie, 
Never more to heave a sigh.” 


Not far away from the grave-yard a creek runs, and likely it is 
that the little fellow was drowned in its shallow water. 

On another tombstone, after we had cleared away the wild 
flowers and scraped the moss out of the letters, we read: 


“This lovely bud, so young and fair, 
Called hence by early doom, 
Just came to show how sweet a flower 
In Paradise would bloom.” 


Still another stone bore this rough attempt at poetry. I give 
it as it was cut in the monument and punctuated : 


“Dear father, we have not forgot you 
Yet, although you are numbered with the dead; 
We do the last kind act we 
Can, by placing this at your head.” 


There is not the ring of poetry in that verse, but it has the 
ring of filial love. 

About the middle of the grave-yard, surrounded by old mon- 
uments, there stands a new tombstone with which a story is con- 
nected. Several years ago the rector of Hunter said Mass in 
the little church for the sake of three or four Catholics who 
were there at the time. After the Mass was finished he placed 
in his pyx two sacred particles, and went down the road to give 
Holy Communion to two invalids. By some mistake one of 
them had broken his fast, and therefore could not receive the 
blessed Eucharist, which the priest then prepared to bring back 
to the church in Hunter. Just as he was leaving the house of 
the sick man a young lad came to the door to tell him that 
his father was very ill, and hearing that a priest was in the 
village, wanted to see him. Going to the old man’s home, 
the rector found him in great danger, and having anointed 
him, gave him the consecrated Host which he had intended for 
the other, who, luckily, had broken his fast. In a short time the 
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old man died, and it is on his grave that the new monument has 
been erected. 

Possibly no others will be buried in the cemetery of St. 
Henry’s. The Catholics who lived in Ashland have moved away 
to distant villages and cities, and their dead will be laid else- 
where. No kind friend will come to tend the graves. The 
stones will fall and be overgrown with moss and wild flowers, 
and haply, too, the old church will be tumbled down by weight 
of snow and wintry winds. Be this as it may, there is always 
for Catholics one consolation. We may sometimes neglect ‘our 
cemeteries, but it is not our sin to neglect our dead. These 
graves may be covered with rank grass and weeds, the cemetery 
itself be obliterated ; but the dead will be remembered, perhaps 
even to the third and the fourth generation. 

James Russell Lowell, in his /2restde Travels, says that the 
Catholic Church “is the only poet among the churches.” I take 
that as a great compliment. Poetry runs through the church 
like blood through a man’s veins. When her dead are laid away 
in the mould she still follows them by prayer, not willing to 
rest until she has placed them before the great white throne of 
God. This it is that gives the touch of poetry to that little 
deserted grave-yard on the hillside at Ashland. 


“Requiem zxternam dona eis, Domine, 
Et lux perpetua luceat eis.” 
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AN UNSELFISH WOMAN. 
BY M. K. 


“Tis only noble to be good, 
Kind hearts are more than coronets 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 


1EW in the higher walks of life have portrayed in 

themselves these admirable lines of Tennyson as 

did the celebrated Madame de Maintenon, the 

wife of Louis XIV., and that at a dissolute 

court, surrounded by temptations and exposed 

to dangers before which even consummate virtue had often fal- 

len victim. Hers must have been a character exceedingly 

gifted by nature and grace, blended with rare prudence and a 

remarkable genius, to have made and kept her place in the 

“upper sanctuary” of the heart of so egotistical and self-loving 

a prince as was the grand monarch. He indeed “reigned 

everywhere, over his people, over his age, often over Europe”; 

but Madame de Maintenon reigned over him, and that by the 

qualities of her mind and heart. Scandalizing his court by the 

amours and irregularities of his life, and resisting the stern and 

repeated remonstrances of Bossuet, it was reserved for Madame 

Scarron de Maintenon to be his good angel; and wisely did 
she use her influence to lead him to better things. 

Employed by Madame de Montespan as the governess of 
her children, she devoted herself to them so entirely and with 
such good sense that the king was attracted by her correct and 
shrewd judgment and tender affection for her little charge. 
“She can love,” he said; “it would be a pleasure to be loved 
by her.” It was at his request that she took the title of Main- 
tenon—estates she had lately purchased. One day amusing 
himself with the little Duke of Maine, who made him such quaint 
replies, he called him a “sensible little fellow.” “I can’t help be- 
ing so,” said the child; “I have by me a lady who is sense itself.” 

At that time the position of Madame de Maintenon was far 
from pleasant, and she seriously thought of retiring from the 
court. She wrote to her confessor in 1675: “I will not say 
that it is to serve God that I should like to leave where I am; 
I believe that I can serve him and work out my salvation here 
and elsewhere; but I see nothing to forbid us from thinking of 
ur repose and withdrawing from a position that vexes us at 
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every moment.” But she remained, and succeeded in bringing 
back the court and the king to the path of virtue, proving the 
truth of her own expression: “There is nothing so powerful as 
irreproachable conduct.” 

The frequent conversations of the king with a character so 
elevated began to bear fruit at once in his improved conduct to 
his neglected queen, who, filled with gratitude towards the 
noble-minded favorite, lavished every kindness upon her. Eight 
years later this gentle and pious queen died. Eighteen months 
later the king’s private marriage with Madame de Maintenon 
took place in the king’s chapel, and the ceremony was per- 
formed by Bossuet himself. 

The king was forty-seven and Madame de Maintenon was 
fifty. The Duke of Saint-Simon says of her that at this time 
“she had great remains of beauty, bright and sprightly eyes ; 
an incomparable grace, an air of ease, and yet of restraint and 
respect ; a great deal of cleverness, with a speech that was 
sweet, correct, in good terms, and naturally eloquent and brief.” 
“Others in time past,’” says Guizot, “held sway over the young 
and passionate heart of the prince, but Madame de Maintenon 
alone established her empire over the man and the king.” 

Amidst the adulations of the royal family and the court 
Madame de Maintenon never lost her head, or forgot that she 
had risen from the ranks; and in spite of the deference paid to 
her opinion and judgment by the king, she never offered it 
unsolicited. In affairs the most serious that were discussed by 
the king and his ministers in her presence she remained 
modestly silent and discreet, and when the subject would as- 
sume an embarrassing aspect, the king would turn to the 
madame and ask: “What does your Solidity think?” Her 
replies were always brief and to the point, and her views gener- 
ally adopted. The occasions she had of rendering services to 
others were continual, and it may be truly said that she lived 
entirely for others, and her charities were unbounded; the 
convent of St. Cyr, which she founded and endowed, is a nota- 
ble instance of her many good works. It was an establishment 
for poor young girls nobly born, with whom she knew so 
well how to sympathize from her own experience. Sometimes 
she would steal away from court to seclude herself with these 
children, teaching them how to love and serve God. 

“T have never passed a more agreeable winter,” she said on 
one occasion, “than that one during which I spent a few days 
in a stable between two cows with all these children around me 
plying their distaffs.” 
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The secret of her influence we may say was her unselfishness, 
and in her devotion to the king and his family her life was a 
“veritable slavery.” She herself said to a lady of St. Cyr: “I 
have to take for my prayers and Mass the time when every one 
else is asleep; for when once they begin coming in my room, 
at half-past seven, I haven’t another moment to myself. They 
come filing in and nobody goes out without being relieved by 
somebody higher. At last comes the king; then of course they 
all have to go out; he remains with me up to Mass. I am 
still in my night-cap. The king comes back after Mass. 

“The Duchess of Burgundy and her ladies arrive; they re- 
main whilst I dine. I have to keep up the conversation, which 
flags every moment, and to manage so as to harmonize minds 
and reconcile hearts which are as far as possible asunder. The 
circle is all around me, and I cannot ask for anything to drink. 
I sometimes say to them (aside): ‘It is a great honor, but 
‘really I should prefer a footman.’ At last they all go away 
to dine. I should be free at that time if Monseigneur—the 
dauphin—did not generally choose it for coming to see me. 
He often dines earlier in order to go hunting. He is very dif- 
ficult to entertain, having very little to say, and knowing him- 
self a bore, and running away from himself continually; so I 
have to talk for two. Immediately after the king has dined he 
comes into my room with all the royal family, princes and 
princesses ; then I must be prepared for the gayest of conver- 
sations, and wear a smiling face amidst so much _ distressing 
news. When this company disperses, some lady has always 
something particular to say to me. The Duchess of Burgundy 
also wants to have a chat. The king returns from hunting. He 
comes to me. The door is shut and nobody admitted. Then I 
have to share his secret troubles, which are no small number. 
Arrives a minister, and the king sets himself to work. If I am 
not wanted at this consultation, which seldom happens, I with- 
draw to some further distance and write or pray. I sup while 
the king is still at work. I am restless whether the king is 
alone or not. The king says to me: ‘You are tired, madame ; 
go to bed.’ My women come. But I feel that they interfere 
with the king, who would chat with me, and who does not like 
to chat before them; or perhaps there are some ministers still 
there whom he is afraid they may overhear. Wherefore I make 
haste to undress—so much so that I often feel quite ill from it. 
At last I am in bed. The king comes up and remains by my 
pillow until he goes to supper. A quarter of an hour before 
supper the dauphin and Duke and Duchess of Burgundy come 
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to me again. At ten everybody goes out. At last I am alone, 
but very often the fatigues of the day prevent me from 
sleeping.” 

What heroic abnegation even in the minutest details of this 
noble life! Prayer, the Sacraments, and an habitual mortifica- 
tion alone enabled her to persevere in such a life during the 
long space of thirty years. No woman ever received more re- 
spect, affection, and such entire confidence as Louis XIV. lav- 
ished all those years upon one who might have been queen had 
she desired it, but was content to be wzfe. Madame de Main- | 
tenon sought to reign over hearts alone. 

Only circumstances and a desire to serve the king ever in- 
duced Madame de Maintenon to exert her influence outside of 
the court of France. Fénelon remonstrated with her that she 
did not mingle more in affairs, knowing that good alone would 
result from her wise and prudent counsels. But all Europe 
sought her mediation, knowing her unbounded influence over 
the king, which she exercised on all occasions with the rare tact 
and discernment which characterized all she did. She was truly 
the angel of the king up to the last moment of his life, and 
even then forgetful of herself and her own interests. When the 
dying king said to her: “ What consoles me for leaving you is 
that it will not be long before we meet again,” she made no 
reply. “What will become of you? You have nothing.” ‘“ Do 
not think of me,” she said, “I am nobody; think only of God.” 

She had given away in charity and friendship all she had; 
but she had provided wel? for herself in establishing the convent 
of Cyr, which now afforded her an assured and honorable asy- 
lum for the three years that she survived the king. Here her 
last days were spent in tranquillity and prayer, and here Peter 
the Great visited her when in Paris, curious to see la grande 
Jemme. She was in bed and obliged to use an ear-trumpet, and 
when he asked her disease, by means of an interpreter, as he 
could not speak French, she smilingly answered: “A _ great 
age.”” He looked at her a long time in silence, and drawing 
the curtains of the bed, abruptly retired. 

In peace and prayer, surrounded by the Ladies of St. Louis, 
who owed all to her, Madame de Maintenon passed away at 
the advanced age of eighty-three, without a parallel in history, 
a woman truly great in mind, heart, and virtue, but one who, 
in spite of her unsought-for elevation, never forgot her origin: 
“T am not a grandee, but a mushroom,” she sometimes said— 
she who was in every way a “queen by right divine.” 

VOL, LXI.—21 
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TWO CAPTIVATING PRODIGALS. 


BY M. MURRAY-WILSON. 


— 4 OW cheery and bright looked the library with its 
2 glowing bed of coals in the grate! What a con- 
trast to the snow-covered, bare branches of the 
trees in W Square opposite! Fred Purcell 
wae selected a book at random—he did not wish to 
read—and stretched himself at full length on a lounge between 
the fireplace and the windows. He was but nineteen, yet man- 
ly-looking, a model for Antinous, with brow more noble and 
eyes suggesting a greater soul than that youth of beauty. He 
had come from the parlor below, where there was an incipient 
comedy—or tragedy—that irritated him. He had left the 
room, but still thought of the tableaux, and a flush of annoy- 
ance arose to his brow, while his dark eyes kindled. His cousin 
Edna—cousin in a distant degree—was there eagerly hanging 
on the words and smiles of a man he hated with good reason— 
Firman Blake—a man well known for his dangerously fascinat- 
ing manner with both men and women. But Fred’s unerring 
boy’s instinct, with a keenness of insight into character due to 
a naturally truthful nature, as yet unwarped and unbiased by 
the world and its dissipations, saw Mto the man’s soul and 
hated him. He had discovered accidentally that there was a 
deserted wife, from whom he claimed to be divorced, but there 
had been no divorce granted. He knew also that Blake made 
a pastime of trifling with women and that Edna was in danger 
of becoming the latest victim. He might care for her—he 
seemed to—but that made the danger greater. If it were possi- 
ble to make him leave the house ! 

They were in a Bohemian boarding-house. Edna, an orphan, 
with an income sufficient for her temperate wants, a young 
woman of rare abilities, was studying sculpture at Insti- 
tute. 

Fred was dabbling in the painter’s art, although he had 
formed no definite intention as to a profession in life. He, too, 
was an orphan, and he had more fortune than Edna. Though 
not yet of age, his guardian was lenient-and could generally 
be managed very easily. Fred ‘could afford§ to look .about 
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awhile before making up his mind. His mind was not an 
ordinary one; he loved books, had ‘undeveloped powers of 
oratory; had thought vaguely of the law for a profession. He 
loved the arts, and dreamed occasionally of becoming famous 
as a painter; he loved music, became ardent in the study of it 
sometimes, wondering if the future might not hold an American 
Liszt. Lately he had discovered that he loved Edna; and had 
wondered if it might be possible to win her. 

They were playmates in childhood—comrades in after years 
—when she, a romping girl of seventeen, still clinging to short 
skirts, went for a long ramble with him, a sturdy boy of 
thirteen home for the holidays. Then they had grown some- 
what apart for a few years, and now are together again, but 
how widely separated—by Firman Blake! She does not dream 
of the boy’s passion; she has not even noticed anything pecu- 
liar in his manner of late. Firman Blak®é fills her thoughts, 
obscures her vision, stifles the cries of her better nature. 

She was educated in a convent school, but religion could 
not take firm root in her heart—at least it has not so far. 
Ambition ruled, and the world seemed too fair to resist. Now 
even ambition is dethroned for awhile by the superior strength 
of a first passion. She doesn’t know this. Blake has been 
cautious; he has interested himself in her studies, in her tastes; 
her aspirations ; he has made his conquest certain before declar- 
ing his intentions. But two days ago Fred noticed an unusual 
look of satisfied pride in his face; a deeper glow of passion in 
her eyes; and had found the opportunity to speak to her alone, 
and throw out some hints as to Blake’s real character. How 
angry she had been! She refused to hear one word, and when 
he told her the man was not free to marry she looked so pain- 
fully startled that Fred knew she loved deeply, and his pain 
was twofold—because of his own hopeless passion and the 
knowledge that she was bound to suffer. In an instant she had 
recovered from the shock he had given her, and valiantly 
defended the accused man, declaring she would believe nothing 
against him but what he should himself confess. 

Now, down-stairs, they are together, where Fred has left 
them, not the shadow of a cloud between them apparently, he 
talking to her in that deep, enthralling voice of his, she listen- 
ing, delighted, gazing into his face with defiant trust. She has 
not even asked him if what Fred told her is true. No, she 
will not even think of it again. 

Hark! The banging of the street door! Fred went to the 
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window, and saw Blake walking rapidly away from the house. 
Fred’s heart gave a bound. Edna was alone. Would she go to 
the institute? No; he knew she did not intend to go that day. 
Dare he go to her and try to be friends with her again ? 

There were several inches of crisp snow on the ground. 
Would the suggestion of a sleigh-ride tempt her? He stood 
looking out of the window, undecided, picturing her face when 
he should ask her to go. A scornful refusal? a haughty re- 
proach? Or would she grow angry again and lash him with 
bitter words? He could not make up his mind to go to her. 
He picked up the book he had thrown aside and forced him- 
self to read. 

Presently his ear caught the sound of light footsteps ascend- 
ing the stairs toward the library. Would Edna enter? Then 
he would ask her to go. He listened nervously. The sound 
died away. Edna had passed and gone to her room. 

Again he wondered if she would receive him kindly, but 
came to no satisfactory conclusion. Half an hour later as he 
stood at the window, still uncertain, he was surprised to see 
the subject of his musings cross the street from the house and 
walk away at a brisk pace out B—— Avenue. 

In a very short while he too went out, taking the same 
direction, but Edna had distanced him so far that he could not 
distinguish her from other pedestrians, or she had _ perhaps 
turned into another street. 

He had meant to overtake her; but now he listlessly gave 
up the notion, and with a toss of his head he resolved to give 
his mind to more amusing things for the moment at least. 
Besides, the exercise of walking in the crisp refreshing air 
sent a thrill of pleasure through him, his color heightened and 
fancy began to entertain him with suggestions as to the people 
he met. 

He had walked a considerable distance aimlessly, when his 
attention was arrested by the sound of organ-music and choir- 
singing. He paused, looking at the building, and recognized a 
Catholic church.. "Twas evidently High Mass, but the day was 
Saturday—not Sunday. He always attended Mass on Sundays, 
though it was rather as following a habit, and his attention was 
not always strict. He began to think whether or not it might 
be a festival, and then recognition flashed upon him. It was 
the eighth of December. He entered the church and knelt in 
one of the lower pews. 

The Forty Hours’ Devotion was beginning. The altar was 
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magnificent with the blaze of innumerable candles and laden 
with ferns and creamy floral tributes, while at its highest point, 
prepared as a setting for the ostensorium, were branching rays 
of gold illumined by jets of light. The church was thronged. 
Listlessly Fred remained. The music was fine and the choir one 
of excellence. His senses were pleased and troublesome thoughts 
lulled to rest. As the ceremony of love, gratitude, and adora- 
tion proceeded was not his heart touched? Did not his care- 
less, pleasure-seeking nature feel a faint awakening stir of his 
long-slumbering conscience ? 

The Mass has not far progressed—that is the Gospel being 
sung. Now the pulpit is rolled in place; the gentle prelate, 
his face thoughtful and serene, his eyes shining with the pure 
flame of love of God, kneels before the altar, and from the 
choir is heard the thrilling strains: “ Veni, Sancte Spiritus!” 

Oh, that sermon! Not an eloquent, intellectual discourse, al- 
though showing the cultured mind of the speaker. Just the 
tender appeal of a loving father and spiritual guide; an exhorta- 
tion to the practice of love and duty; an appeal to the heart, 
so stirring, so earnest, so penetrating that those who wished to 
remain unmoved would fain go out from the church, away from 
that pleading voice, from the glance of those pure spiritual eyes, 
the powerful, encompassing magnetism of every look, tone, and 
gesture of the inspired exhorter. 

The uplifted faces of the listening multitude glowed with en- 
thusiasm ; many an eye grew moist at the close of that far too 
brief sermon, of which every word sank deep into the heart, 
never to be forgotten—never, though the heart travel far, far 
away from the reach of further admonition, though the con- 
science be drugged into a dreamless sleep, and the heart be 
filled with busy, crowding, jostling thoughts of worldly ambition, 
avarice, and power—deep down in the inmost recesses will those 
words lie buried; but they will speak again and again, echo and 
re-echo, though hushed, drowned by the cries of the mart and 
the stock exchange, the din of wild revelry, the impatient voice 
of passion; sometimes, above all this, or when deserted by suc- 
cess and the revellers of prosperous days—without wealth, with- 
out love, without hope—then, like the angel whisper of a faith- 
ful friend to the forsaken criminal, will not the far off echo of 
that voice be heard again, and the dull, leaden heart to memory 
thrill once more? 

It will recoil in shame and despair as from the tender touch 
of a cruelly neglected friend, and try to offset its sense of in- 
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gratitude by foolish pride of resistance; but the sweet, serene 
voice will not be hushed again until the proud man’s head is 
bowed in penitent prayer, and contrite tears refresh his thirsting 
soul, 

Ah, me! What supreme emotions during that Mass—the 
consecration! the elevation! God seemed to lay his hands upon 
the bowed heads and breathe soft incense upon them. Ah, the 
music of that “Agnus Dei”! How rapturous! 

The procession of the children, the bright eyes of the tiny 
boys, the demure faces of the white-veiled girls, the long train 
of acolytes, the priests, the loved prelate who had preached the 
sermon. The Host is raised aloft, and from the choir the “ Tan- 
tum Ergo” in such a glorious burst of devotional music it seemed 
the very hearts of the singers dissolved in melody, and the lis- 
teners were borne upwards on a mighty wave of sacred song, 
breathing the consecrated incense of praise and prayer. 

Edna was one of the kneeling throng. When Blake left the 
house she grew restless, and as her nature would not endure the 
inactive, dreamy melancholy that steals upon one unawares in 
the absence of an object of passion, she donned a walking cos- 
tume and went for a brisk, enlivening promenade in the refresh- 
ing frosty air. But she did not find the mental rest she uncon- 
sciously looked for. Her thoughts were troubled in spite of her 
resolve not to pay any attention to what her cousin had told 
her of Blake. Unbidden the thought recurred again and again: 
“Is Firman deceiving me?” 

Then she smiled, continuing: “ Why, I’ve only to ask him 
to have my doubt dispelled. 

“Doubt! Shame! I do not doubt him. My love is not so 
mean a thing. Of course he is divorced, since he has said so. 
But he has not said so to me! It is merely the impression in 
the house. Still it would be dishonest, treacherous for him to 
speak of love to me if he were not free.” 

“Free!” whispered conscience. “Is a man or woman free 
even when divorced? Dare you, a Catholic—even though a poor 
one—marry a divorced man?” 

Edna’s heart contracted. She was since her school-days not 
much better than a nominal Catholic. True, she attended Mass 
on Sundays, but it was as much from habit as duty, and she 
had followed the promptings of her own sweet will chiefly. Yet 
her will had not run in dangerous channels until she met Firman 
Blake, a man altogether unworthy of her, even if he had had no 
wife living. 
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“No matter,” she argued with the still small voice, “I need 
not marry him, but I may love him with all my heart. There 
is no harm in that.” 

“But he?” 

“T will make him see as I do, that his love—the knowledge 
that I have it—is sufficient for my happiness, and that he too 
must be content to know I love him fervently.” 

“But the world?” 

“T care not for the world.” 

“ Ah, take care! Such expressions are dangerous. You must 
care for the world. Christ died to redeem it. You must guard 
your actions to avoid scandalizing your world. You, a convent- 
bred girl: much has been given you; much will be expected 
of you.” 

“But my heart is pure. I love; that is natural. I renounce 
marriage for the sake of my love. I deny myself all but the 
spiritual realization of it.” 

“Do you, quite?” 

Edna’s breath came faster during a brief hurried mental 
review of her conduct since she had known her lover. 

“ How you hang upon his words!” said conscience. “ Your 
eyes devour him, your hand lingers in his. Once—when he 
declared his love for you—and since then too—your lips—” 

“Ah!” Edna blushed painfully. 

“Ts this right? Are you not a traitor to his wife? ”- 

“He is divorced.” 

“The church recognizes no divorce.” 

“The church does not permit the divorcee to marry again. 
I know that. But—” 

“You are unmaidenly.” 

“Ah!” 

The church music fell upon her ear and held her attention. 

“What is it?” 

“The Feast of the Immaculate Conception,” prompted the 
inner voice. 

Absently, she went in. The sexton courteously found her a 
place near the altar. The church being crowded, Fred could 
not see her when he entered later. Neither did Edna dream 
that Fred was in the church. She experienced a sense. of rest 
at first. The struggle between her and conscience ceased for 
awhile. She put aside tormenting thoughts, recognizing the 
presence of God as soon as she entered the church, although 
no penetrating light of true self-knowledge had yet entered her 
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soul. She bowed her head in adoration. The music thrilled 
her and the whole service filled her with emotion, and during 
the sermon her bright eyes, riveted on the preacher, filled with 
tears. 

As the Blessed Sacrament was borne aloft during the pro- 
cession of priests, acolytes, boys and girls from the school, a 
wave of memory swept over her and she hid her face in her 
hands. 

Ah, yes! she had often joined in such processions, strewing 
flowers before the Blessed Sacrament. 

She wept, she accused herself of lack of zeal in the practice 
of her religion, and determined to attend to her duties soon. 
But emotion is unreliable; when the cause of it departs, the 
effect is not always what we supposed it would be. Edna’s 
emotion was short-lived, but she was honest at the time her 
resolution was made. She prayed fervently during Mass, but 
she did not acknowledge or recognize her weakness, and there- 
fore did not pray for what she needed most—light to guide 
her in self-knowledge and strength to resist temptation. 

She was unconscious of her great pride. Her very prayers 
breathed pride. She was contrite, she thought; she blamed 
herself harshly for not loving God more, and resolved to cor- 
rect this. The truth did not occur to her, that the most 
acceptable petition would be that grace be given her to love, 
that her nature be lifted up to that height, her soul be en- 
nobled, while humility clothed her as a garment. 

Poor Edna knew very little of life, notwithstanding her 
boasted freedom of opinion and action, her Bohemian tenden- 
cies, her ambition to become a great artist. Her life so far 
knew but sins of omission, because the temptation in her path 
had not been such as to attract her. Firman Blake’s passion 
was the first temptation powerful enough to enthrall her. And 
this was the only point on which she censured herself—yet 
little enough on it. It was not with regard to him she took 
herself to task in church. It was as though she kept that mat- 
ter a secret from God. Poor Edna! 

As that church was very far from her boarding-house, she 
caught at the excuse not to try to gain the indulgence of the 
Forty Hours by going to confession that day. She went out 
of the church with the multitude, passing unnoticed the kneel- 
ing Fred Purcell, whose head was bowed low upon his arms, 
his whole figure in the dark corner of a lower pew, motionless 
as in a trance. 
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For Fred was passing through a fiery ordeal that those who 
saw him did not dream of. ’ 

Fred remained long kneeling, wrestling with a sudden 
resolve. He did not flatter himself by thinking he had received 
a miraculous manifestation of the will of God in relation to 
himself. As he knelt there, deep in thought and self-examina- 
tion, he realized that various events in his life tended to where 
he had just halted convinced. His early training, his education, 
even the indulgences to which his financial means had given 
him access and which so soon palled upon his fastidious taste, 
his lack of constancy in any occupation he had taken up, his 
continual search for something to satisfy his nature, something 
into which he could throw his soul—all these he realized during 
the Mass—but tended to lead him to a final conclusion—to a 
recognition of his vocation, and with some pardonable pride 
he felt, too, that he would be a valuable acquisition to the 
priesthood in an intellectual way, because of his powers of ora- 
tory and his personal magnetism. Besides, he felt that his very 
passion for his cousin had led him to his true vocation by pre- 
venting any love for another woman. He knew that she would 
never have married him—so much younger than she—even 
though Firman Blake had not intervened. Nevertheless he 
found the battle with himself hard to fight because the world 
held out its arms to him alluringly; he was young, and though 
some pleasures had palled upon him, there were many yet 
untried, and many that he knew and had not wearied of. 

But he conquered. He would not go home. He went out 
for awhile and walked a considerable distance, returning in the 
afternoon at the time confessions were heard. After his con- 
fession he visited the prelate whose sermon he had heard at 
Mass, opening his heart to the dear old man, and receiving the 
advice and encouragement so much needed. 

He was counselled to -go into retreat for a few days for 
further reflection, and made up his mind at once to go to 
G College, a Jesuit institution, where he had been educated. 
He would not trust himself in Edna’s presence again. She 
would have received him kindly; but he did not guess that, not 
knowing that in her heart also a struggle had taken place that day. 

He knew that he would be welcome at the college, so he 
despatched a brief note there saying he would visit them. He 
went to his boarding-house late, and told the hostess he would 
go away for some days—although he never intended to return— 
and left early in the morning, taking the train for M . 
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Edna appeared at breakfast, pale and unlike herself. She 
had received a note the previous evening from Blake telling her 
that business detained him and he would not be at the house 
until too late to see her. She was almost thankful then; but 
the morning brought a longing for his presence, and she ex- 
pected to meet him as usual at the breakfast-table. He was not 
there. She also wondered that her cousin was not there, and 
asked the waitress about him. 

“He went away early this morning, miss.” 

“Ah!” She was surprised, but supposed it to be one of 
his caprices. 

Later, as she was going up to her room, the servant brought 
her a note which a messenger had just left. She recognized 
Fred’s handwriting and hastened to her room to read it. It was 
as follows: 


“ DEAR EDNA: When you receive this I shall be on my way 
to my old college at M , where I am going in retreat; and 
I hope during the time given to meditation and prayer to re- 
ceive a confirmation of what seemed to me yesterday, as I knelt 
in the cathedral during the Forty Hours’ Devotion, a peremp- 


tory call to the priesthood. I believe I have discovered my vo- 
cation at last. Pray for me. FRED.” 


That was all. He had pondered for a long time before clos- 
ing, wondering whether to explain to her, to exhort her to be 
more practical in religion, to give up Firman Blake. He was 
strongly inclined to urge her to remember what he had said to 
her about that man; in fact he wrote a long letter on the sub- 
ject, then he destroyed it, saying wearily: “I will leave her to 
God, and pray for her. I am not fit to counsel any one. I 
must gain strength myself.” 

Edna read and re-read the short note, scarcely understanding 
what it contained. At last she grasped its full meaning, and 
smiled incredulously, saying to herself: “It is awhim. He will 
change his mind before his. retreat is ended.” 

Then, “So he, too, was in that church. Strange. And found 
his vocation there—so he thinks. I wonder if it is really true— 
if he will really be a priest? He might have said good-by to 
me. -The last conversation we had together we quarrelled—about 
Firman Blake. Ah me! if I only knew what to do.” 

She clasped her hands above her head, and gazed out over 
the clear landscape of the park, while tears gathered in her. eyes. 
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She was strangely unnerved and anxious. Her cousin and her 
lover remained persistently in her thoughts, and troubled her. 
Again and again she repeated Fred’s warning against the other, 
and her faith in Blake began to waver and grow exceedingly 
timid. Then she scorned herself for her want of steadfastness 
in love, and finally she fell to a kneeling posture near the win- 
dow and dropped her head upon her hands. 

Without her volition memory began to play with her merci- 
lessly. All her life passed in review before her and she wept 
in more humility, perhaps, than she had ever known, crying out 
at last from her inmost heart: “God, I have been wilfully blind 
to my duty. Forgive me. Teach me to love Thee and help 
me to self-conquest.” 

Almost at the same moment as ‘she prayed thus an over- 
whelming wave of passionate longing to see her lover swept 
over her, and she exclaimed in agony: “If I must give up Fir- 
man Blake, God, take him from me. I have not the strength. 
My love masters me.” 

She knelt for awhile motionless; then arose, bathed her 
face and began to dress to go to the institute for the art class. 

Ere long there was a knock at her door. Edna opened it a 
little without showing herself, and recognizing the voice of her 
hostess, she said, “I’m dressing. What is it?” 

“Oh! nothing of importance just now. I wanted to ask if 
you had read the morning paper.” 

“No,” answered Edna in surprise. 

“Ah! Then you don’t know the startling news. Here’s the 
paper.” 

“What is it?” asked the girl, as she put forth her bare arm 
and took the paper. 

The hostess answered in a low voice, “ Mr. Blake has been 
arrested for forgery.” She heard a faint gasping sound from 
Edna as she moved away, and then the door closed. 

Edna did not faint. With aching heart she read the full dis- 
graceful particulars. The paper fell from her nerveless hands, 
and she pressed her brow to still the throbbing of her temples. 
The pain was very bitter; yet she felt that new moral strength 
had suddenly come to her, and that God had indeed answered 
her prayer, to take Firman Blake out of her life. 


Five years later. Justice was not cheated of its due in the 
case of Firman Blake. He is in the penitentiary atoning for 
his crimes, in the flesh if not in the spirit. .Of all who formerly 
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knew him there is only one, perhaps, who still 1 »members him, 
and she does not cherish the memory. Edna’s desire is to ban- 
ish that period altogether from her thoughts. Speaking of the 
instability of girlhood’s passion, on one occasion, to her bosom 
friend, she said: 

“T know. I’ve experienced it; and although at the time I 
believed no one ever loved more deeply than I, and it took a 
great shock to restore me to common sense, I have since looked 
back often and often, wondering how it all happened. 

“It is the degrading folly of the affair which stings more 
keenly than if it had been crime.” 

But that very shame, the memory of which she longs to lose, 
has helped to develop Edna’s character as nothing else would 
have done. It taught her self-knowledge and humility; brought 
her in penitence to the foot of the cross, and made an honest, 
practical Catholic of her. 

She then threw her heart into her studies and finally gained 
prominence at the art institute. Now she is adding to her in- 
come the proceeds from the lessons she gives at the various 
schools in drawing, painting, clay modelling, etc. She is with- 
out genius. She boards with a private family who have a de- 
lightful home just beyond the city limits, reached easily by the 
electric cars, and her hostess is exceedingly fond of her. Edna’s 
circle of friends is large and well selected. Her mind now seeks 
its own level and there are brilliant intellects to be found among 
her friends. 

She will marry, of course, -some day, and shine as the queen 
of a refined and cultured ho:'s. In love? Well, perhaps not 
yet. She herself is not certair? about it. She likes more than 
one admirer very well, and e a little better than the rest. 
He may be the elect. He is quite handsome, and manly enough 
to please a woman; his attention is wished for by some fair 
ones who cannot get it. He is to accompany Edna to the 
cathedral to-day, for it is Sunday; and a young priest—a stran- 
ger in the city—yet already celebrated for his brilliant oratory; 
is to preach at High Mass. 

It is a beautiful day, the Sunday after Easter, the season 
of alleluias. Fragrance of lilies fills the church. The grand 
ceremony of High Mass proceeds. There is a note of jubilation 
in the music. Renewed joy in life quickens the pulses of the 
multitude listening to the “ Gloria,” their beating hearts uplifted 
in prayer of praise and thanksgiving rather than petition. 

The Gospel ends. There is a kneeling figure before the al- 
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tar. The clarion voice of the baritone in the choir bursts into 
music: “ Veni, Sancte Spiritus.” 

The young priest ascends the steps of the pulpit, and gazes 
on the people before him. He is very young. All eyes are 
riveted upon him—the tall, youthful but manly form, graceful 
bearing, noble poise of the head. What a beautiful face! The 
brow denotes genius surely. Those glorious eyes evidence a soul 
of rare depth and strength. 

He begins to preach. What music, what power in the voice! 
A modern Chrysostom! 

These are the thoughts of the people, and the sermon itself 
realized their expectations, as words of beauty and holiness and 
wisdom were uttered in resonant tones. 

It is the same church where Fred learned his vocation for 
the priesthood and Edna’s restoration to piety began. The 
young priest is emotional and somewhat overcome towards the 
end of the sermon, as memories crowd upon him without his 
volition, and people attribute it to a little timidity natural to 
youth, and agree that it detracts nothing from their enjoyment. 
But he is not at all timid, and had they known him as Edna 
did, they would have understood. 

When Mass was finished she turned to her companion, as 
they left the church, saying, “‘ That is my cousin, Fred Purcell.” 

Of course it was not a surprise to her. She had often seen 
Fred during his seminary course ; he loved her as a sister; there 
was none of the old passion left, although he never blushed at 
the memory of it, as Edna did when thinking of Blake. 

Fred had not been ashame“ of his boyish fervor; it was 
honest while it lasted, and w supplanted, not by another 
human passion, but by a devon to higher purposes, the con- 
secration of his heart, his life to God. 
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THE PENANCE OF GALAHAD. 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


BHINE own fair device is not about thee: 
A Red Worm crawls on thy crest ! 
And whither wilt thou go, upon thy saddle-bow 
So strange and so fearful a guest ? 


“Thine own fair device I'll broider for thee, 
On baldric and saddle-cloth fine, 

And have thy branded shield by the cunning graver healed, 
Thou holy one, last of our line!” 


“Let be. I have dreamed. O my sister, 
Dreams pass with the dark and the wind ; 

But beside me there awoke a memory that spoke 
Aloud all the morn: ‘Thou hast sinned!’ 


“The thing caged within me that I knew not 
Had burst from the temporal air : 

By night I saw my soul, away from her control, 
A horror at home in the lair. 


“Account it no less than my demission ! 
I am I, whatsoever is wrought : 

Lord where events begin, to rein mine action in, 
And lord on the frontiers of thought. 


“And weep not for me, awhile to carry 
A symbol, though foul and extreme: 

I wear a witness so, that the world and thou may know 
I fell from myself in a dream. 


“If white knights clouded on the wayside 
Say low: ‘There afar and infirm 

Our Galahad doth pass; the altar-rose, alas! 
Is first of us all for the Worm!’ 


“Tf Arthur at Camelot believe me 
The possible lie that I am, 

Pray only that I keep, made humble in a sleep, 
Still whole in the sight of the Lamb!” 
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BY HENRY AUSTIN ADAMS. 
VI.—HERE AND THERE 1N CATHOLICISM. 


RECENT article in this series of rambling thoughts 

by the present writer has been honored by many 
reprints, to say nothing of savage criticism of the 
“ T-think-you-are-horrid ” kind. 

The temper of my paper on the elastic ortho- 
doxy of our Episcopalian friends was so devoid of rancor that 
I can find no explanation for the resulting bitterness, unless in 
the unpleasant plainness and hardness of my facts. 

There is a penalty attached to all plain speaking. And 
when one drops from theorizings upon meanness to the direct- 
ness of “thou art the man,” something inevitably happens: 
David repents, or Nathan catches it! In the recent case the 
latter would seem to have been the result. 

I regret to say that as yet no one has sent me either an 
explanation or a denial of my too local and too stubborn facts. 
I still more earnestly regret that from so many sides has come 
the evidence of David’s obtuse inability to see the point. I 
thought my little parable rather telling, and purposely gave it 
a local coloring, to the intent that all might verify by near-by 
cases the soundness of the principles advanced. Alas! Every- 
body, it seems, knew all that I said before I said it, and the 
present condition of my David’s mind is shown by his compla- 
cent, “ What of it?” There I am, as it were, laboriously prov- 
ing the obvious to those who admit it—who glory in it! 
Enough—and perhaps too much—of the matter. 

The object of the present article is to show (to numerous 
correspondents of whom I have hopes) that the go-as-you-please 
principle runs far back to the very beginnings of the soul’s 
pitiful search for the light, if so be that the one certain voice 
of infallible Truth has not reached it. And step by step the 
individual—even in early childhood—not only may, but must, 
choose amid a babel of conflicting teachings that which he likes! 

To get away from generalities and unsupported statement 
of the principles, it will perhaps be best to use the facts in the 
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experience of the writer to make the point in view. Keeping 
before the mind the fact that Christianity is a divine revelation, 
and therefore an unchangeable deposit of truth, what shall be 
said of the pathetic facts which constituted the experience of 
one soul in its childish and unguided search for it? Be it 
remembered that the claim of our Episcopalian friends, as evi- 
denced by their use of such terms as “a teaching church,” “a 
rule of faith,” “authority in matters of doctrine,” is that their 
ministry and formularies are to the individual soul the unerring 
guides to a just and true comprehension of the immutable 
deposit of revealed religion. Theirs in respect of authority to 
teach is exactly the same as the Catholic claim. Observe now 
the practical condition and utter uncertainty of the individual. 
It is not a theory which confronts those who in loneliness and 
blundering strive to conform their own to the divine religion. 

Experto Crede! This is the history of one. When con- 
sciousness of sin and God and the unseen first came to me, I 
was a little chap in Baltimore, and doubtless very much like 
any other boy. 

I remember distinctly having perfectly vague leanings toward 
the great solemn mystic Faith whose splendid temples were on 
every hand. But nothing anywise approaching a determination 
to become a Catholic occurred to me at that time. I was obe- 
dient and affectionate. Those who were caring for me would 
have considered any such event with genuine horror. I weakly 
found myself repeating, or at the least not questioning, the 
many ordinary lies told about Catholics. I was ashamed of my 
own secret inclinations toward the church, and used (when very 
pressed) to bolster up my shaky and Rome-hungry heart by 
telling stories told to me of Catholic iniquities in Cuba. 

But there I was. I must have a religion. Daily I was be- 
coming more rapt in the religious life. My reading—never 
much controlled—and a natural disposition to unwholesome 
dreaming, united with the kind attempts of earnest Christian 
souls to make me “serious.” 

I turned my little bed-room into an oratory—much, I sup- 
pose, as I had turned a band-box into a helmet with grim barred 
visor. On week-days I was a mixture of monk and boy—nine 
parts monk and one part boy; but on Sundays I was a hymn- 
singing Sunday-school child of the common type, with a sly 
taste for the Catholic crumbs somehow left over at the Refor- 
mation. 

I must pick out a church. We selected, after considerable 
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discussion of the reverend pastors of twenty others, the Church 
of the Ascension. I was in my earliest teens. I had already 
chosen from many denominations one that suited me. And from 
among the -ministers of that one denomination I had—under 
protest—selected a sort of compromise man. I then began to 
analyze my teacher’s teaching, and to compare him with his 
own predecessors and his neighbor parsons. Then came the in- 
effable call to me to “preach the Gospel.” At first I was too 
lost in wondering joy to dwell much on the anatomy, the struc- 
ture, as it were, of that glad tidings of great joy which had 
come to me, and which, by me, was to be made known to others. 
Then came, as in a flood, a terrible revulsion of my old yearn- 
ings for the Catholic Faith. I fought it asa black temptation 
straight from the devil. An accident, as it then seemed, came 
to my aid. We lived around the corner from St. Luke’s, a 
ritualistic church of (then) moderate type, whose rector was a 
famous and most gifted teacher of the young. I was allowed 
to go one Sunday afternoon to hear him. 

I have forgotten what he said; but I shall never in my life 
forget the revelation of that service. It looked Catholic. A 
dim, fine Gothic church; lights gleaming from the fair white 
altar; soft, priestly intonation of the dear old collects; long 
line of white-robed choristers; pictures of saints and virgins. 
That was an epoch-marking evensong in St. Luke’s, Baltimore, 
to me. I came out a changed lad. Now I must once more 
choose. I broke from the Ascension, and followed my new 
guides. One day somebody told me that the former rector of 
my dear St. Luke’s had turned a papist (the Paulist Father 
Baker) and I was made uncomfortable by it until I could for- 
get it. 

About that time the “Cowley Fathers ’—Anglican—came to 
preach a mission at Mount Calvary Church (formerly the church 
of Bishop Curtis of Wilmington), and I made my way thither. I 
found a much more Catholic church, a bolder teaching, and 
such battle-words as “ Confession,” “ Mass,” “ Ave Maria,” etc., 
etc., used in a matter-of-course way which much distressed me. 
Again I had to decide as between my rector and these visiting 
“Fathers”; I chose the latter. 

But it was not until the matter of choosing a seminary be- 
came necessary that I myself began to feel the logical absurdity 
of the whole situation. Think of it! A lad of seventeen, prepar- 
ing to become an authorized teacher of a church claiming to be 
Catholic and Apostolic, was forced to select from half a dozen 
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seminaries—all of them countenanced and supported by the 
same church—the one where he could be taught that kind of 
religion for which he had a liking! I know of no parallel to 
this in ecclesiastical history. 

My friends wanted me to go to Alexandria, Va., in the hope 
that the evangelicalism in vogue there would “knock the Rom- 
ish nonsense out of me.’”’ I went on a reconnoitring expedition : 
the learner spying out the teachers! I was disgusted and dis- 
heartened. The chapel was a dirty neglected barn, with neither 
altar nor chancel; a dingy meeting-house, in fact, where a ram- 
pant Protestantism was in possession. My new-found “ Fathers” 
suggested the seminary at Nashota, but the distance of that 
monastic-like school and the fears and tears of my friends de- 
barred me. 

Then there was that school of the ultra-Brahmins—the neo- 
evangelical, up-to-date German-rationalist school at Cambridge. 
The “broads” were at that time manifesting a strength and 
bid for popularity among the laity, and the filling of such posts 
as Grace Church, New York, and the like, with shining lights 
from that school of opinion gave a glamour to that seat of learn- 
ing in which one might hope to be furnished with all possible 
aids in getting around, or over, or under the difficulties of his 
inherited religion. 

But the Catholic taint in my blood was too deep, and I re- 
coiled from the first with contempt and dread—from both the 
teaching, which I thought distinctly unchristian, and the teachers, 
whom I conceived to be fascinating men of the world of irre- 
proachable character doubtless, but in every hour of their lives 
and by their pet peculiarities dragging down the dignity of the 
priesthood, and surreptitiously committing the church to the most 
vital heresies. Be it remembered that it was a postulant for 
holy orders who was thus passing the bishops and doctors of 
his church before him in critical judgment. 

I finally settled upon the General Seminary in New York, 
whose traditional High-church tone and confessed pre-eminence 
possessed attractions for me. 

But to get there I had to have a tussle with my bishop 
(Dr. Pinckney, of Maryland). He suspected the Romanizing 
influence of the Chelsea school, and forbade his “ candidates ” 
to go there. Here was a difficulty! 

I cut the Gordian knot by coolly /eaving my bishop, and 
found no difficulty whatever in being received into that happiest 
of all heterogeneous happy families, the diocese of New York! 
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“Do as you please and you will be happy,” would seem to be 
the motto for the theological student of that body. 

I found myself at last in a cassock and an atmosphere of 
Catholicity at Chelsea Square. But, alas! the professors were 
as widely antagonistic in their teaching as the various seminaries, 
So once more the students sitting at their feet must exercise that 
most unnatural selection and determine which learned doctor 
taught truth and which error. And there was indeed a choice of 
“feet” there at which to “sit.” One of the professors heard 
confessions; another was just then publishing a work against the 
whole doctrine and practice of Penance! “Take your choice, 
gentlemen,” we were practically told. One dear old doctor, 
now gone to his rest, was a ferocious Protestant, and afforded 
us infinite fun by his side-thrusts at the authors and teachings 
given to us by another professor. 

One had to pity those godly and learned men, for they 
occupied a ticklish position in that, the General Seminary which 
was more or less under all of the bishops. As we found it 
impossible to believe and accept what at different hours was 
differently taught, so our teachers must have found it next to 
impossible to conform to the notions of some sixty bishops, 
scarcely two of whom would have agreed perfectly in doctrine. 
The consequence was that while Alexandria was flatly and 
plainly “low,” and Nashota monkishly “high,” and Cambridge 
Pharisaically “broad,” the General Seminary strove to be 
“ safe.” 

Now “safety” of that sort is attainable only by acrobats. 
And dodging, meaning and not meaning, saying and not doing, 
characterized the tone and temper of that astounding school of 
the prophets. Cut deep into the stone walls of the chapel, over 
the students’ stalls, runs the divine commission, and in Latin, 
“Receive the Holy Ghost for the office of a priest.. Whoso- 
ever sins ye remit they are remitted,” etc., etc., and yet, should 
one of these same professors, 7x plain English, tell the young 
future priests to teach and hear confessions, he would hear 
from the bishops in short order, and a still nearer authority 
would whisper to him that “it was not safe.” 

So from the moment that I began to look for God until 
that moment that I passed into His One True fold I was my- 
self my only teacher, as at each step I was compelled to pick 
and choose from the discordant doctors the one with whom I 
(the student and the learner) thought I agreed. 
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SOME NOTES ON DISESTABLISHMENT. 


BY F. E. GILLIAT-SMITH. 


HE vials of confusion,” said Cardinal Manning 
nearly twenty years ago—“the vials of confusion 
are poured out on that time-honored, aristocratic 
but schismatic Church of England.” 

He was alluding to the troubles at Hatcham— 
to the contumacy of Mr. Tooth, and from that day to this 
things have only gone from bad to worse. The complications 
arising out of the Machonichie case, the Lincoln judgment, 
and a host of other difficulties have only rendered confusion 
worse confounded. 

All this is true on the face of it, and yet some ten years 
later, in 1885, we find the same keen-sighted ecclesiastic depre- 
cating any attack by Catholics on the Establishment, on the 
ground of its value as a teaching body. 

“Tf,” he said, “the use of the established churches of this 
country be regarded in no other light than as elementary cate- 
chetical schools—and they are, indeed, a great deal more—which 
have sustained and are sustaining a large measure, though sadly 
mutilated, of our Christian traditions, nevertheless, even as cate- 
chetical schools, together with the large system of Christian edu- 
cation maintained by them, they ought not to be hindered in 
their action by revolutionary measures, much less ought they to 
be rudely destroyed”; and long before Cardinal Newman, a man 
usually of a very different tone of thought, had expressed al- 
most identical views. 

The fact is, if we look into the matter a little more closely, 
we shall see that the confusion is more apparent than real, or 
rather, more theoretical than practical, less widespread than it is 
sometimes supposed to be. 

We do not mean to say that contradictory doctrines are not 
taught within the pale of the Establishment, but that practical, 
moderate men of all parties—and these probably form the majority 
of her clergy, generally speaking—leave speculative and debated 
questions, as much as possible, on one side, and content them- 
selves with treating religion from what they conceive to be a 
practical point of view. The same class of clergy show little 
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or no hostility to other forms of belief, except where other 
churches clash with them, where there is rivalry. 

This is not generally the case in country districts, especially 
those removed from great industrial centres, where for the most 
part the squire and the parson still reign supreme ; and, after all, 
the country, so far as concerns the future, is of greater importance 
than the town, for it is the country which is the nursery of the 
rising generation; and first impressions usually last longest. 
That fads and errors and gross heresies do exist there can be 
no denying, and where this is so there is often intolerance. 

In a most useful article in the December issue of the Vine- 
teenth Century Edward Miller gave his experience of parochial 
work in two country parishes where he was respectively’ vicar 
and rector for a very considerable period, and in the first of 
which, as there was no resident squire, the whole heat and_bur- 
den of the day fell on his shoulders alone. His paper may’ be 
sufficiently described as a categorical account of the various 
good works which he, the “village tyrant,” inaugurated and. in 
many cases brought to a successful issue, for the material and 
social advancement of his parishioners, and how he, thereby, annu- 
ally expended the whole of the income which accrued to him 
from his benefices. ; 

And although some cavilling folk may think it egoistical thus 
to blow one’s own trumpet, an article like Mr. Miller’s has ‘at 
all events this merit, that the information it contains is given 
at first hand. Where, then, the author is a man of established 
probity, and of this in the present case there can be no doubt, 
we need have no hesitation in accepting the accuracy of his 
statements. , : 

Mr. Miller observes, and we know from experience that this 
is so—though, of course, all are not in a position to do as much 
as he did—that his is a very typical case of the country clergy 
generally. He adds, many have far surpassed in their labors, 
etc. It would seem, then, regarding the matter for the moment 
from a purely secular point of view, that the country parsonages 
of England form a series of civilizing foci scattered throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, greatly conducive to the 
material, intellectual, and social well-being of the rural popula- 
tions, 

Moreover, they insure everywhere the continual presence of 
a resident gentry, a matter in itself of no small importance to 
the country, whose influence is in the main healthy, and in some 
Measure goes to counterbalance the evil done by political agents 
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and professional agitators, who perambulate the land sowing 
everywhere, for-their own ends, or the ends of their party, the 
seeds of discord and discontent. 

From what has been said, we take it, the following conclu- 
sions may fairly be drawn: First, that the Church of England, 
as by law established, is an institution which teaches and enforces 
the truths of natural religion, and at least the elementary 
truths of revealed religion; secondly, that her social and poli- 
tical influence is, on the whole, most salutary; thirdly, that her 
action on the masses, materially speaking, is highly beneficial. 

In order to grasp fully the meaning of the word disestab- 
lishment, to realize the force of the blow which its advocates 
would hurl at the Church of England, it is important to bear 
in mind the actual social status of the Anglican clergyman. 

To begin with: the parson now shares with the squire the 
chief place in the village community; or, where there is no resi- 
dent squire, or, as is not unfrequently the case, where the 
clergyman unites both offices in his own person, and thus _ be- 
comes what they call, in the midland counties, a “squarson,” he 
reigns alone supreme. 

Secondly, the bishops of the Established Church are, for 
the most part, peers, and the humblest curate, as a_ possible 
prelate, holds, in some measure, the position of a younger son 
of a noble house, or, at least, shines with a light reflected 
through lawn sleeves from the gilded chamber. 

Furthermore, in addition to the halo of respectability which 
always surrounds the head of a state official, the clergy of the 
Established Church, or at least her beneficed clergy, are almost 
all of them gentlemen. It could hardly be otherwise under a 
system of appointment like that actually in vogue, including as 
it does lay patronage, and everything which that entails. 

Disestablish the church, and at one blow you cut off all 
these advantages, and though she might not directly come down 
from her lofty pedestal, the day of humiliation would be near 
at hand. Sooner or later she would infallibly fall to the plane 
of the sects which surround her. The status of her very arch- 
bishops would be debased to that of Dr. Parker or Mr. Booth, 
and as for her lower clergy, the humblest tub-thumper on Clap- 
ham Common would legaily become their equal. 

Nor is this all. In the mental calibre, in the intrinsic 
quality of her clergy, Anglicanism would suffer immensely. 

It is said, we know not with what truth, that even now 
few of her best men take orders. When, maimed, crippled, 
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halting, she could no longer offer them any of the plums of 
life, the number of able men who cared to link their lot with 
hers would surely be few indeed. 

So much the better, some will say, for the church; it is well 
to keep worldlings out of her ranks. Granted, from a spiritual 
point of view, if it be admitted that the Church of England is 
a spiritual body; but we are looking at the matter from a 
Catholic point of view, and from our point of view the Church 
of England is simply a human organization. 

Deprive her, then, of the sinews of war, of the social 
prestige which she enjoys as an important branch of the civil 
service, of the ¢c/at which she receives from the presence within 
the ranks of her clergy of men of high standing socially and 
intellectually, and even if the conflicting elements of which she 
is made up continued for any length of time to cohere, it 
could not be otherwise than that her power for good or for 
evil would be at once greatly diminished, that her whole vital 
action would be gradually but surely destroyed. 

To turn to the other side of the question. What effect 
would the disestablishment of Anglicanism have on the Catholic 
Church ? 

As to direct advantages, as far as we can see, there could be 
but one, and that of a questionable character. The Catholic 
priest would be legally, what by his own intrinsic merits he is 
daily becoming more widely recognized as socially—the equal of 
the Anglican clergyman; but, be it borne in mind, not by the 
elevation of the former, but by the degradation of the latter. 

Nor, when they come to be examined, are the indirect 
benefits to be reaped from disestablishment of a much less 
vague and shadowy nature. 

First and foremost the tithe question suggests itself, and the 
cessation of the payment of tithe or its equivalent to the Angli- 
can clergyman would alone, it may be urged, be an immense 
boon, not only to every Catholic land-owner, but to every land- 
owner in the kingdom; a boon, moreover, which might well be 
calculated to benefit indirectly many a struggling mission. 

But, though a few individual Catholics might possibly find 
some satisfaction in the thought that no portion of their income 
any longer found its way into the pockets of the parson, the 
material advantage which they would receive would, in all prob- 
ability, be m/. The tithes would have to be paid, just the 
same as before. 

Again, it may be said that disestablishment would break 
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the yoke from off the neck of those clergy who are only 
hindered from joining the Catholic Church from a dread of the 
stern fact that, by doing so, they would lose as well their 
social position as their means of livelihood. 

In the first place, there is no evidence to show that such a 
class of men exists. But even if there be a considerable body 
of clergymen thus situated, how would disestablishment help 
them ?—unless, indeed, no compensation were made for life in- 
terests, an injustice which public opinion would hardly permit. 

It is conceivable, however, that circumstances might arise 
which would give ground for hope that some measure of good 
might eventually be the outcome of the overthrow of the 
national religion—disestablishment might not improbably bring 
about disintegration. 

Where the lines of cleavage would be, would be hard to 
say. The old Evangelical party might possibly be absorbed by 
the various more respectable non-conforming bodies—Congrega- 
tional, Baptist, Wesleyan, and so forth—or it might make com- 
mon cause with the free Episcopal Church. From this quarter, 
then, there is nothing to be hoped, but it should be remem- 
bered that Evangelicanism is on the wane within the pale of 
the Establishment; but a minority, and that a feeble minority, 
style themselves Low-Churchmen. 

If help is to come to us from disestablishment it is from the 
High-Church party that we must look for it, and the High- 
Church party have for years past been slowly but steadily gain- 
ing ground. With it, undoubtedly, is the flowing tide. 

Of this party, perhaps the majority are simply indifferent to 
Roman claims and Roman pretensions. They know nothing of 
them. How should they? It is not to their interest to do so. 
They do not wish, as they would say, to unsettle their simple 
faith, to stir up muddy water, to raise questions to which it 
would be inconvenient to offer a reply. Of the rest, a small 
body of noisy individuals, of late years much en evidence, show 
themselves, perhaps from motives of diplomacy, bitterly hostile to 
the church. Others, again, are friendly towards Catholicism, 
put no difficulties in the way of conversions, accept most—some 
of them all—of our dogmas, including papal infallibility and the 
Immaculate Conception, and publicly proclaim that they look 
forward to the day when the Church of England shall once 
more be united to the See of Rome. 

Such, then, is the present position of the High-Church party ; 
thus would it seem to be divided. As to the first class, the 
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shattering of their own frail vessel might possibly impel them, 
as a last resource, to at least make trial of the sea-worthiness 
of Peter’s barque. 

For the second, even if all their noise and brag and _ blus- 
ter do, in truth, proceed from honest indignation at what they 
think to be the corruptions and innovations of modern Rome, 
still adversity may make them see things as they really are. 
When the rain descends, and the floods come, and the winds 
blow, and beat upon that house which with such infinite labor 
they have reared on the shifting sands of historical fallacy and 
pride, and sweep it clean away, in sheer desperation they, too, 
may be driven to take refuge in that mighty stronghold which 
Christ himself hath founded on a rock. 

What shall we say of the third class? Self-interest, and 
some honest scruple or other as to the validity or invalidity of 
Anglican orders, alone keep them back; the second we might 
confidently hope would very soon settle itself, if only the initial 
difficulty could be removed. Would disintegration do so? 

There is, however, another factor which must be taken into 
consideration. A spirit of liberalism in religious thought is 
rapidly leavening the whole lump so far as concerns the Church 
of England, and this spirit of liberalism is, at present, hostile to 
Catholic claims. Whether it will continue to be so remains to 
be seen. 

The fact, however, that among Broad-Churchmen there are 
many honest, humble-minded, God-fearing men, in good faith 
and of good will, augurs well for the future. 

For such, if only they knew it, there is ample room in 
Peter’s fold; for albeit the private and particular views of not a 
few of her children are still somewhat straitened, the embrace 
of Mother Church is very large. 

The influence of liberalism, then, on the High-Church party 
must be regarded as an unknown quantity, which might or 
might not prove favorable to the cause of our holy religion. 

The Tractarian movement, and that development of it which 
goes by the name of Ritualism, has done much, and is rapidly 
doing more, to vulgarize the knowledge of Catholic truth. 

The story of its success in this field is an old one, but per- 
haps it will be convenient at the present moment to tell it 
over again. 

Proceeding with that delightful inconsequence and want of 
logic so characteristic of Englishmen, never once pausing to ask 
themselves by what authority they were doing these things, 
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nay, notwithstanding the avowed opposition of the whole Angli- 
can episcopate, in face of the open derision of the entire daily 
press, in defiance of all authority ecclesiastical as well as civil, 
in spite of a united public opinion envenomed with three cen- 
turies of jealousy, terror and greed, a little band of the lower 
clergy, a mere handful, by sheer dogged perseverance and _ per- 
tinacity of purpose succeed not only in implanting in the very 
bosom of erst that stronghold of Protestantism, the Anglican 
Establishment, almost all the debated dogmas of the Catholic 
religion, with all the outward forms and ceremonies with which 
the Catholic Church accompanies their manifestation, but in 
obtaining what is practically official recognition that those doc- 
trines and practices form part and parcel, at least permissively, 
of the doctrines and practices of the state church of England. 

The achievement is certainly a remarkable one. None but 
Englishmen would have dared to have done it, and in no other 
country but England would the accomplishment have been -pos- 
sible. 

But this is not all; explain it how you will, Ritualism is the 
fertile mother not only which has brought forth, but which con- 
tinues to bring forth, more than half our converts. 

But to continue, and here we come to the point to which 
we wish to draw especial attention. Had it not been for the 
retention of the old ecclesiastical constitution and forms of 
church government, of the old Catholic liturgy and_ breviary 
offices, for broadly speaking the book of Common Prayer is 
little less than a compression, an abbreviation, a curtailment if 
you will, of the old liturgical books in and before the Reforma- 
tion, the wonderful success which has attended the Tractarian 
movement would have been altogether impossible. Nay, the 
extraordinary Catholic revival which in these latter days has 
rejoiced the heart of the church in England would almost cer- 
tainly never have been. 

Thus much, then, has Anglicanism done for us in the past. 
What, if she continue the state church of England, may we 
expect of her in the future ? 

We cannot for an instant attempt to forecast the current of 
events, but there are certain facts and certain precedents which 
cannot be gainsaid, and which, in regard to this question, it will 
be useful to bear in mind. 

(1) There are no signs that Ritualism is yet beginning to de- 
cline; on the contrary, everything seems to indicate that it has 
not yet reached the acme of its power. 
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It is daily and hourly increasing its borders, and unless some 
unforeseen conjunction of circumstance arise, the time is not far 
off when it will have leavened the whole Anglican Church. 

(2) The category of Catholic truths which Ritualists incul- 
cate is becoming longer rather than shorter, the truths them- 
selves more definite, and more accurately defined. 

(3) The stream of converts which the movement sends us 
has in no way diminished, but, on the contrary, is growing 
wider and deeper every day. 

(4) The usual course with individual converts is to accept 
the various dogmas of the Catholic religion separately, to con- 
vince themselves of their truth one by one, and finally to ex- 
amine the credentials of the divine authority which enjoins 
them. 

(5) When the English schism was healed under Queen Mary, 
Mass had been restored and doctrine purified, before Parlia- 
ment finally decided by a formal vote to return to the 
obedience of the Holy See. 

It may be urged that even if we could certainly foresee that 
the Anglican Church would eventually be reconciled to Rome, 
Catholics would gain nothing by the maintenance of the present 
state of things, because before any reconciliation could take 
place the consent of Parliament would have to be obtained. 
That is to say, the people of England would first have to be 
converted, and, were this once accomplished, it would be just 
as easy or easier to make the actual Catholic organization the 
state church of the realm, or, if need be, to found an entirely 
new organization. 

We answer that Anglicanism is the source of Rome’s re- 
cruits, that Disestablishment spells death—the death of the goose 
which lays the golden eggs, the indefinite postponement of 
England’s conversion, and that experience shows the mainte- 
nance of a burden to be a far easier matter than its reimposi- 
tion when once it has been removed. Besides, in the present 
case the new burden would be in itself much harder to bear 
than the old. The endowment question alone would be one 
bristling with difficulties. Any resumption of the old church 
funds, or such of them as remained, being, in common justice, 
impossible, without adequate compensation to those corporations 
which at the time were held to have the right to enjoy them, 
the solution of the dilemma would probably have to be found 
in that expedient—fertile source of irritation—an annual public 
worship budget. The natural and not altogether unfounded 
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dread of investing the hierarchy with political power would 
doubtless prove another hindrance, and then “the state has got 
on very well all these years without the church, the church 
without the state; why should they be again united?” This 
would be an argument sure to be heard. 

And yet some sort of a union between church and state, 
we have it on the highest authority, is at least desirable, and, 
after all, a state religion is, in a certain way, individually to the 
nation which maintains it what the divine office is collectively 
to the whole church—a long unbroken public act of faith and 
love and worship. 

One more consideration and we have done. The existing 
organization of the Catholic Church in England, with its in- 
complete hierarchy, which gathers up, as it were, all power 
into the hands of the bishops, which excludes the laity from any 
part in the administration of those funds which they so liberally 
provide, necessary outcome as it is of the circumstances of the 
age which engendered it, and well adapted, doubtless, to those 
circumstances of that age, might prove a serious danger, should 
England ever again become Catholic, not only to the rights 
and liberties of the laity and of the lower clergy, but to the 
very stability of the newly established faith, whilst, on the other 
hand, the Anglican constitution, outcome of the day when all 
England was Catholic, safeguards, in a special manner, the 
ecclesiastical rights and liberties of all sorts and conditions of 
men. 

The maintenance, then, of that constitution is, in a certain 
sense, a guarantee that the religious life of the English people, 
when it again returns, and assuredly it will return, shall flow 
quietly and naturally along its traditional channels. 











WoORDSWORTH’S COTTAGE AT RYDAL. 


WORDSWORTH: HIS HOME AND WORKS. 
BY PHILIP OLERON. 


Mm WO names ever to be connected with poetry are 
those of William Wordsworth and his devoted 
sister Dorothy. Thirteenth of the poets laure- 
ate, he formed with Coleridge and Southey the 
famous Lake trio. 

The influence of his sister was all through life immense, and 
with the exception of an interval of some years during their 
early youth the two were continually together. Dorothy was 
but six years old when their mother died, and the future poet 
was sent to school at Hawkshead. Five years later Mr. Words- 
worth himself died, leaving his children orphans and the family 
broken up. From this time till he left Cambridge he saw little 
of that sister who was to be ‘his dearest companion in after 
life; the long vacation of 1790 he spent in her company at Pen- 
rith, where they enjoyed long rambles together. Of her he said : 


“She gave me eyes, she gave me ears, 
And humble cares, and delicate fears— 
A heart, the fountain of sweet tears 
And love, and thought and joy.” 


The summer of 1791 they spent together in Switzerland, and 
this year saw his first poems, dedicated to her. Returning to Hali- 
fax, in Yorkshire, they lived there till 1795, when the two removed 
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to Racedown, in Dorsetshire, of which Dorothy wrote: “It was 
the first home I had.” Here Wordsworth wrote the “ Borderers,” 
and here Coleridge visited them. In a letter to a friend the 
sister thus described their guest: “He is a wonderful man. 
His conversation teems with soul, mind, and spirit. Then he is 
so benevolent, so good-tempered and cheerful, and, like William, 
interests himself so much about every little trifle. At first I 
thought him very plain—that is, for about three minutes; he is 
pale, thin, has a wide mouth, thick lips, and not very good 
teeth: longish, loose-growing, half-curling, rough black hair. 
But if you hear him speak for five minutes, you think no more 
of them. His eye is large and full, and not very dark, but 
gray; such an eye as would receive from a heavy soul the 
dullest expression, but it speaks every emotion of his animated 
mind; it has more of ‘The poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling’ 
than I ever witnessed. He has fine dark eyebrows, and an 
overhanging forehead.” 

As a result of this visit the brother and sister removed to 











THE LAKE HILLS NEAR GRASMERE, 


Alfoxden, in Somersetshire, where they saw Coleridge often. 
Walking one autumn evening towards Lynmouth, having crossed 
into Devonshire, the two poets planned the “ Ancient Mariner.” 

Wordsworth’s first publication was practically unnoticed. At 
Racedown he had penned “The Ruined Cottage,” and “The 
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Borderers,” composed in the same place, was rejected this year. 
At Alfoxden he wrote, after a visit to a ruin, ‘Tintern Abbey,” 
which formed one of the Lyrical Ballads so moderately received 
in 1798. During all this time he was conscious of the devotion 
and encouragement he received from his sister, and sings of 
her virtues in more than one poem. 

The autumn of 1798 and the winter following they opens in 
Germany, at Goslar, near the Hartz forest, where they studied 
the language, and where “ Lucy Gray” was composed on the 
narration of a story by Dorothy. Being confined to the house 
by extreme cold, the brother worked hard while his sister 
wrote in her interesting journal. 

Returning to England, the two went to the Hutchinsons at 
Sockburn on Tees, and leaving his sister there, William, with 
Coleridge as companion, walked through the lake district in 
Cumberland, North England, and was so charmed with it that 
he determined to secure a cottage at Grasmere, of which place 
thirty years before Gray had said “all is peace, rusticity, and 
happy poverty in its neatest and most becoming attire.” The 
spot was indeed beautiful with its lakes and hills, and so on 
St. Thomas’s Day, 1799, they moved to their new home, and 
were soon joined by their late host and hostess at Sockburn, 
receiving in the meantime a visit from their young brother John. 

This country life with its simple surroundings was just what 
the poet desired. Hardly an event narrated by his sister 
escaped being put into verse. She describes vividly the scene 
which stirred him to write “The Daffodils” in her journal. To 

Mary Hutchinson, whom he mar- 
ried in the ensuing October—added the finishing lines: 


“They flash upon that inward eye, 
Which is the bliss of solitude.” 


In the year 1802 Wordsworth, accompanied as usual by his 
sister, passed through London and on by Dover and Calais to 
the Continent, where they spent a month. At the latter place 
Dorothy wrote: “ Delightful walks in the evenings; seeing far 
off in the west the coast of England, like a cloud, crested with 
Dover Castle, the evening star, and the glory of the sky; the 
reflections in the water were more beautiful than the sky itself ; 
purple waves, brighter than precious stones, for ever melting 
away upon the sands.” 

On their return, as remarked above, Wordsworth married 
Mary Hutchinson, and this year, 1803, they travelled through 
Scotland, accompanied part of the way by Coleridge. They saw 
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at Dumfries the grave of Burns, who had died six years before. 
Of this visit Wordsworth said: “ The poet’s grave is in a corner 
of the church-yard. We looked at it with melancholy and pain- 
ful reflection, repeating to each other his own verses: 








te 


VIEW IN GRASMERE, 


”” 


“«Ts there a man who judgment clear, etc.,’ 
and on his return home wrote : 
“«T mourned with thousands, but as one 
More deeply grieved, for he was gone 
Whose light I hailed when first it shone, 
And showed my youth 
How verse may build a princely throne 
On humble truth.’ ”’ 
On September 16 they were in Edinburgh, and nine days later 
with Sir Walter Scott at Melrose. 

A year after the birth of a daughter, Dorothy, came the 
news of his brother’s death. John perished with his ship, a 
large East Indiaman, Ear/ of Abergavenny, February 6, 1805. 
As the poet mused on the hills and plucked a specimen of Lin- 
neus he thought, and afterwards wrote: 

“He would have loved thy modest grace, 
Meek flower! To him I would have said: 
‘It grows upon its native bed, 

Beside our parting-place.’”’ 
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Wordsworth’s family was now so augmented that he moved 
into a house at Coleoston, placed at his service by Sir George 
Beaumont. 





WoORDSWORTH’S COTTAGE AT GRASMERE. 


In 1807 he first turned seriously to sonnets and in the 
next few years composed many; the first two were on 
Napoleon. 

VOL. LXI.—23 
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In the autumn the family received a visit from De Quincey, 
who thus describes the home: 

“A little semi-vestibule, between two doors, prefaced the en- 
trance into what would be considered the principal room of the 
cottage. It was an oblong square, not above eight and a half 
feet high, sixteen feet long, and twelve broad; very prettily 
wainscoted from the floor to the ceiling with dark polished oak, 
slightly embellished with carving. One window there was 
embossed at almost every season of the year with roses, and in 
the summer and autumn with a profusion of jasmine and other 
fragrant shrubs. . . . I was ushered up a little flight of stairs, 
fourteen inches in all, to a little drawing-room; . . . there was, 
however, in a small recess, a library of perhaps three hundred 
volumes, which seemed to consecrate the room as the poet’s study 
and composing-room, and such occasionally it was. . . . Early 
in the morning I was awakened by a little voice, issuing from a 
littke cottage-bed in an opposite corner, soliloquizing in a low 
tone. I soon recognized the words: ‘Suffered under Pontius 
Pilate ; was crucified, dead and buried’; and the voice I easily 
conjectured to be that of the eldest among Wordsworth’s chil- 
dren, a son, and at that time about three years old.” 

Wordsworth himself said of his life: “My sister and I were 
in the habit of having the tea-kettle in our little sitting-room ; 
and we toasted the bread ourselves.” 

In 1811, after losing two children, Wordsworth removed to 
Rydal Mount, and in 1814 paid a second visit to Scotland with 
his: wife and her sister. This year he finished the “ Excursion,” 
and took little holiday again till 1820, when he went abroad— 
travelling through France, Belgium, Germany, and Italy. For 
nine years he worked continually, aided very much by Dorothy, 
for whom the strain was too much; for in 1829 she became 
seriously ill and never thoroughly recovered. She outlived her 
brother, however, by five years, dying in 1855 at the age of 
eighty-three, while the poet, who had been made laureate in 1843, 
passed away in his eightieth year. His sister lies beside him in 
the: church-yard at Grasmere, 


“ And in that further and serener life, 
Who says that they shall be remembered not?” 


Hazlitt has described Wordsworth as “the most original 
poet of the time, but one whose writings were not read by the 
vulgar, not understood by the learned, despised by the great, 
and ridiculed by the fashionable.” He certainly rose to fame 
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slowly, but he began at an early age and finally wrote himself 
into the hearts of the people. Wordsworth did not escape the 
satire of Byron, who refers to him as one 


“ Who both by precept and example shows 
That prose is verse and verse is merely prose,” 


in 1809; while Leigh Hunt.makes Apollo, in the “ Feast of the 
Gods,” scorn not only Wordsworth but Coleridge also. 


GRAVES OF WORDSWORTH AND HIS SISTER DOROTHY. 


‘For Coleridge had vexed him long since, I suppose, 
By his idling and gabbling and muddling in prose ; 
And as for that Wordsworth! he’d been so benurst 
Second childhood with him had come close on the first.” 


Like other young and ardent men of the time, he looked on 
the French Revolution as a good omen, and wrote: 


“ Bliss was it in the dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven! O times, 
In which the meagre, stale, forbidding ways 
Of custom, law and statute, took at once 
The attraction of a country in romance!” 


“TI was a sharer in the general vortex,” said Coleridge. 
More, perhaps, to his sonnets than his other works did 
William Wordsworth owe his high position. In these indeed he 
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excelled, and at his best reached far ahead of his contempora- 
ries, and even might be called the prince of all English sonnet 
writers. There is a great gulf between his best and worst 
pieces, and some of the latter are very ordinary poems. He 
had a bad habit of rhyming upon everything, and never wrote 
anything to equal “In Memoriam” or “ Hiawatha,” when we 
are considering only the long pieces. Amongst his short poems 
“The Daffodils” is perhaps the best known. 

In his enormous number of sonnets he dealt with various 
subjects. In two he surpassed himself, namely, that on Venice 
and the one on the subjugation of Switzerland: 


“ Once did she hold the gorgeous East. in fee, 
And was the safeguard of the West: the worth 
Of Venice did not fall below her birth, 

Venice the eldest Child of Liberty. 

She was a maiden city, bright and free: 

No guile seduced, no force could violate ; 
And when she took unto herself a mate, 
She must espouse the everlasting sea.” 


The thought through the second is similar : 


“ Two voices are there; one is of the sea, 
One of the mountains; each a mighty voice: 
In both from age to age thou didst rejoice, 
They were thy chosen music, Liberty.” 


Then when Napoleon—practically suzerain of Naples, Italy, 
Switzerland, Holland, and Germany—seemed ready to turn and 
rend England with her one small ally, Sweden; and when the 
young Republic in America, under a hostile president, seemed 
ready for war, Wordsworth spoke: 


“ Another year! another deadly blow! 
Another mighty empire overthrown: 
And we are left, or shall be left, alone; 
The last that dare to struggle with the foe.” 


Wordsworth was a High-Churchman and in prose strongly 
anti-Roman Catholic. But between his prose and verse there is 
a strange contrast, for in the latter he mentions very favorably 
the monasteries and schoolmen, and especially the Blessed Virgin, 
whom he addresses as: 


“Our tainted nature’s solitary boast.” 
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DOWNFALL OF ZOLAISM. 


BY WALTER LECKY. 


FEW years ago, while visiting a friend in a suburb 
of London, I ran across these lines ornamenting 
a dead-wall : 


“Go forth in haste, 
With bills and paste, 
Proclaim to all the nation: 
That they are wise 
Who advertise 
In every generation.” 


It may or it may not be poetry—that is a matter of taste in 
these days, when every suckling has a definition on his lips— 
but it is sense, and sanity rules the roost in the long run. 

Few men keep it in mind so constantly as the subject of 
this paper, Emile Zola, does. It is to his knack of advertising 
that he owes what ephemeral fame he may possess. As a liter- 
ary artist, not even his ablest followers could persuade us to 
hail him as such. Howells, from his pulpit in Harper's, tried 
that trick. His converts were a few morbid sciolists of the 
school which believes that novelty is the standard of genius in 
literature. Howells has left the pulpit, with his Tolstoi and 
Valdes. Tvrilby is just now the fashion, and your American 
reader follows the fashions in books as well as hats. 

That his end was near; that, like Martin Tupper, he had 
lived to see the shadow mantling his fame, was well known to 
Zola. People were tired of his filth, weary of his ego. Critics 
like Brunetitre had made sport of his platitudes and mockery 
of his strut. In his palmy days, days of pot-paste and putrid- 
ity, he had written “La république sera naturaliste, ou elle ne 
sera pas.”” This naif phrase means the conquest of France by 
the naturalism of the writer. Let the present government 
meditate on that pithy, pointed advice. Zola and safety; no 
German nightmares to poison its sleep; no Panama Canal 
schemes to hurry its waking hours, but peace and prosperity. 
Strange that not only the government—an irreligious one at 
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that—but the masses have derisively rejected his advice. Such an 
acute adviser felt quickly the people’s pulse. They were clamoring 
for art, hungering for long-banished ideals; would not a new sensa- 
tion melt on their jaded palates >—a pudding of reckless mendacity, 
dulness, spiced immorality, served up in the dish of pseudo-science. 

Lourdes was written. It was advertised as a scientific study; 
critics laughed in their sleeve at the myth. It was to be a 
rigorous investigation of documents humaines, under the suze- 
rainty of Pasha Zola. Religious journals gave him credit for 
good intentions; they took the Jekyll, and forgot the Hyde 
part; bespoke him a royal welcome at Lourdes; and in the 
dulness of their editorial sanctum saw a sinner singing mea 
culpa. Abbés opened long pent books, doctors added their tes- 
timonies, peasants came with their belief. Patients of Charcot, 
scoffers of his school—a school that promised surcease from 
pain, and could give but a few minutes’ calm—brought, if one 
may so phrase it, their healed maladies. Here on every hand 
were documents humaines, ready for the application of his /or- 
mule scientifique. We have the effect in Lourdes. I daresay 
no critic, French or English, will have the hardihood to explain 
Zola’s use of the formule scientifique. 

If this is science, Scotch ghosts and Irish fairies are more 
real. It was a good stroke of trade to have an American jour- 
nal publish it as a weekly sermon; it was in line with the spas- 
modic sensationalism of the New York pulpit. It may have 
been read in weekly doses, at least by Apaism; in bulk there 
comes an ominous doubt. Read Zola’s dulness—and Steven- 
son, Doyle, Kipling, Barrie, telling stories! The ladies, the feed- 
ers of writers and publishers, are not heroic; and it were heroic 
indeed to wade in a Zola pool, while Du Maurier was waiting 
to conduct them through the mazes of the “Latin Quartier”; 
Kipling, to show them an Indian jungle; Stevenson, the coast 
of Samoa; Barrie, his native Thrums. Even G. P. R. James, 
with his romantic horseman, or Roe—peace to his shade !—with 
his Barriers Burned Away, were preferable. 

If the failure of Lourdes was emphasized in America, it was 
no less so in its native France; a fact which proves the decay 
of Realism, or Zolaism, during the life of its most active cham- 
pion and orthodox expounder. To what influence may this rapid 
reaction be attributed? An exposition of the theories of the 
school and their manner of application is the best answer. It 
is useless to begin at its origin, if that to any certainty can be 
found. Traces of it may be felt in the Greek and Roman 
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writers, though there is no evidence of their conscious use of it; 
in the Renaissance, when men’s minds were fantastic and un- 
balanced ; and finally formulated into a literary canon by Sebas- 
tian Mercier, in his Essay on Dramatic Art, published in Amster- 
dam, 1773. In this essay he not only ante-dates Zola and his 
school, but supplies them with much of the matter elaborated 
in their bible, Le Roman Experimental. As this bible is their up- 
to-date belief, and contains Mercier unabridged, night-cap and 
all, to it must the critic go; and in doing so bear in mind the 
warning of M. Zola, that he will only fight on his own dung- 
hill: “ J’attend toujours un adversaire qui consente a se mettre 
sur mon terrain et qui me combatte avec mes armes.” He dis- 
dains, and rightly, those who make “un petit naturalisme a 
leur usage”’ the straw man of the critics, and calmly and effec- 
tively dispose of their creation. 

What teaches their bible ? ‘A system which ties down art to 
the reproduction of the sensible reality as made known by experi- 
ence.” In other words, realism accepts all the elements that nature 
furnishes, just as they are. It contents itself with fragments, with- 
out a thought of the whole to which they belong. It does not 
occupy itself with finishing the incomplete, or drawing men and 
things in their plenitude. It portrays indifferently the weak 
and strong, the interesting and uninteresting, and cares little if 
the given impression be vague and indecisive. Impassiveness 
is a virtue, and the author must completely efface himself, be- 
come a mere phonograph or photographic plate. 

It is easy to rend this creed. Such theories are, to say 
the least, inapplicable. They would do away with imagination, 
that power which is essential to all abiding literature; they 
would banish the ideal and put on the dissecting-table lifeless 
bodies. There is a graver objection: The school is strong in 
its use of the word “experience.” How can such a term be 
applied to the deliberately planned puppets of an author’s brain? 
What relation do these puppets bear to men and women? In 
the author’s alembic are they not twisted and fitted and modelled 
to suit their creator’s point of view? Will they not dance, sing, 
or weep as he pulls certain wires? The author’s effacement is 
a mere myth. There is nothing of the zxolian harp principle 
about him. His vagaries will peep through his characters; his 
personality dominate their actions. He will use his eyes, and 
these may be of varying merit, and their seeing will be sifted 
and colored with his own dyes. 

What boles and knots has not dyspepsia given to literature! 
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Even grant that he could efface himself, what would he have 
but the outside of things?—the very last thing that the realist 
would pride himself on having. His is the cult of examination, 
introspection, and various other words mouthed without the 
slightest thought as to their logical meaning. He forgets that 
the spirit cannot be treated as a part of nature, and brought 
within the range of the phenomenal sciences, without a violation 
of the fundamental fact of consciousness, namely, the distinc- 
tion between the self-determining subject which knows and acts, 
and the passive object which is known and acted upon. 

With such false theories and philosophic ignorance what 
wonder that the school is ruptured, tottering, and the output 
decaying, its stench in every man’s nostrils? “C’est un nouveau 
siécle littéraire qui s’ouvre,” said Zola, bringing into the arena 
this formule sctentifique. This formule has been contended for, 
but the methods of science cannot be applied to art, and this 
nouveau sitcle is returning to the ways of the masters. 

It is a question if Zola would have been hailed so long, even 
with all his advertising tactics, had he not served to the 
Parisian public huge collops of filth, and exhausted his talents 
in the presentation of illicit passions, shocking the most sacred 
canons of art. Discretion and delicacy were banished from his 
mind. That he had a sensation, and feathered his nest during 
its run, proves the sanity of the doggerel on the dead-wall. 

The poet De Musset rightly read the school’s tendencies, the 
nature of its productions, and the ultimate cause of its death. 
With an astonishing sagacity writes Paul de Musset; three years 
in advance he divined that this new kind of literature would 
bring about a revolution, and have a profoundly corrupting 
influence on public taste. “There!” he cried as he showed me 
the feuilleton, “look at this and tell me if imaginative literature 
can live when people so brutalize their readers and themselves? 
Do you not see that this house-maid’s literature will generate a 
whole new world of ignorant and half-savage readers? I know 
well enough that it will die one day of its excesses, but before 
that it will have disgusted finer minds with reading.” 

The disgust has come. Ferdinand Brunetiére had truly 
written: “M. Zola n’est de ses romans que le principal auteur, 
mais il a pour complices tous les imprudents fauteurs de sa 
reputation.” The fauteurs have deserted, the color-bearer is left 
alone. The “ ¢cole naturaliste” that was to give stability to the 
Republic has been found hollow and bottomless; reaction has 
set in—on what lines is a new study. 
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THE POPE AND ENGLAND: TO-DAY AND 
TO-MORROW. 


BY ANSON T. COLT. 


f E live in an age of prediction. The times are rife 
with it. From the profound deductions of sci- 
ence to the brilliant fictions of Verne and Bel- 
lamy, an age that is intellectually most alert de- 

: eS clares on every hand its mind about the future. 

And rightly so; for the power of predicting, to a certain 
extent, has a place in every normal mind, and therefore can- 
nct be without its use. 

Islam, indeed, would do away with it and would administer 
to the soul of each Mohammedan that local anesthetic, kismet 
—’tis fate; “ whatever is, is right ”"—that takes for the future no 
care and little thought. Thus, the Turkish ambassador who is 
described as having viewed the coronation pageant of Victoria 
without moving a facial muscle, could have had but faint pre- 
dictive insight regarding the achievements of her reign. 

A proportion of the people among whom we are have the 
predictive faculty in somewhat marked degree. The pretence of 
“fortune-telling,” with its kindred deceptions, is only a counter- 
feit of this specific mental power. Happily it is often found 
with those who are least likely to intentionally abuse it. The 
richly imaginative mind might be thought the most successful 
at foretelling, but in fact the more calculating and mathemati- 
cal the brain the clearer will it conceive the ratio of any given 
age to a succeeding one, and from present conditions determine 
future developments. 

Nor would the declaration hold regarding sensible prediction, 
that “the wish is father to the thought,” for one says: 
I frequently have foreseen events which I heartily wished 
might never come to pass, and their approach filled me with 
sadness, but I saw them coming, and they came. 

Now, in view of what has been said about prediction, let us 
consider, briefly as we must, England as she stands to-day. 
This shall help us the better to forecast the future in its rela- 
tion to the nation’s most momentous affair—the welfare of the 
souls of her people. 
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Her position: “ Half an island off the coast of France,” all 
the world save England may exclaim; but the least English 
amongst us fairly might acknowledge that England now, albeit 
for good or ill, is in several important respects the foremost 
power of the earth. 

Of course Americans best love America. They appreciate 
the vastness of our wonderful Union of States; but England 
has had, and has made good use of, the necessary ages for 
becoming great. 

Insular position, also, is of much advantage to her in a 
worldly way. It minimizes the need of military defence and 
simplifies that which is absolutely necessary, letting the army be 
outnumbered by eight others without fear of disastrous results. 
It frees, also, the tremendous extra-acquisitive energy of the 
people for the maintenance of a navy that is stronger by one- 
sixth than any other. So this “little island’? may concentrate 
fighting force with a perfection that knows no precedent, and 
hurl herself with ponderous weight of arms against the object 
of attack. There are English battle-ships well capable of shell- 
ing the buildings of New York from miles beyond its harbor. 
Thus we may realize her power by recalling what her ships 
might do against us. 

Immeasurably above this warlike strength, however, and 
chief among the glories of England, rests her language, which is 
likely to become within a century such a speech-medium for all 
the world as Latin is throughout the universal church. 

The greatness of England’s position, power, and language 
shows the importance of her having a tried and sure foundation 
of existence, and one that shall endure. 

The distinction between religious nature and religious charac- 
ter is broad indeed, but the English people have a perceptible 
blending of the two; naturally they are positively religious. 
England and those who are within her churchly influence are 
to-day represented by an Anglican ministry whose number is 
greater by a thousand men than the standing army of the 
United States. But the one most widely spread desire of to- 
day among them is for Catholicism, which is built on some- 
thing more substantial than the idea that an unknowable kind 
of lesion took place within the Body of Christ after the Sixth 
CEcumenical Council, and that this internal wound remains 
unhealed. 

We need only read the recent declaration of the Cardinal- 
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Archbishop of Westminster to realize the resumption of Catho- 
lic ritual in so many parts of England, and to understand how 
generally the nation is beginning to make use of the objective 
features of the Faith. Englishmen cannot let many decades 
pass before they understand once more that Catholic dignity 
and beauty in holy things is vain without Catholic obedience. 

In England, however, private judgment is yet allowed to 
measure and weigh whatever itself may consider historical evi- 
dence. To speak of Catholic principles as favorably as she 
now quite generally does, is an excellent thing; but to prove 
what power upheld them in England from the Norman con- 
quest to the sixteenth century, if an oft-maligned yet Sovereign 
Pontificate did not, would be nearer to the purpose. 

Much as we may admire phases of the English state, while 
preferring our own, the position of the English Church is one 
which no American, whatever his belief, can favor. An Episco- 
palian bishop naturally of the fairest mind, no longer living, 
made full inspection of the “Establishment” and its effects, and 
then wrote homeward from London, referring to.this feature, 
from which the United State is wholly free: “The most law- 
less thing in England is the Church of England.” 

Union of church and state is a human plan which tended in 
former times to uphold the state; but. now its influence over 
the personnel of its clergy cannot be salutary. Its first feature 
is the necessary ratification by the crown of bishops previous to 
their consecration. A second mark is the enforced payment of 
tithes and church-rates by people living entirely apart. from the 
state religion, and who, in numberless instances, have no form 
of faith whatever. How can they who are so situated readily 
attain even a measure of conversion, or aid in the true advance- 
ment of a church, or help to bring a blessing on it? 

This secularly conceived “union” contains two principles 
which, when superficially examined, seem rather strong. One of 
them secures the church her property rights through the aid 
of the secular power. The other declares that churchmen shall 
alone govern the state. But common justice compels every 
government to protect the rights of property—free, too, of taxa- 
tion, when it directly serves the people’s welfare, as really reli- 
gious work invariably does. 

It was found impossible to enforce, by means of legislation, 
the “government by churchmen” clause, in other than the 
merest nominal way. No executive power can train its officers 
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to become hearty churchmen. Her Majesty, to begin with, 
manifestly prefers the Scotch Kirk and its chapel at Balmoral 
Castle to any other place of worship in the kingdom. The 
fallacy of establishment lies, however, deeper than this; it was 
anticipated, even before the actual founding of the church, by 
our Divine Lord and in the words: “My kingdom is not of 
this world.” 

At present the number of its opponents increases constantly. 
It is in itself so unchristian, and hence so uncatholic, as to 
cause the London Church Times to say: “As a nation we have 
lost the Catholic faith and Catholic worship, and have a new 
Protestant religion of our own.” 

No survey of the English Establishment could be begun, 
however, without most fully recognizing the enormous volume 
of pious and charitable work which it does every year through 
out the land. But true and apostolic religion is charity’s only 
real foundation, and the best of England are enchained to-day 
by the branch theory, which can never be proven Scriptural 
and Catholic. 

Yet the nation even now is full of souls, both clerical and 
lay, who acknowledge to themselves that the life or death of 
Protestantism as a belief hangs on the acceptance or rejection 
of the Papal authority. Englishmen who accept this, to the 
health of the soul, will observe within themselves a psychological 
change which they can plainly realize; it is the transfer of their 
fealty from the power of individual choice to the privilege of 
obedience. 

About the year two thousand England will begin a 
morrow ; not man’s to-morrow, but that of God, with whom a 
millenary is as a day. Surely as Divine power is greater than 
malign influence, so surely are these changes of “ to-morrow’s” 
England bound to tend towards her real advancement; thus 
prediction for England must be optimistic. 

“ Optimism is superficial’ the pessimist asserts, but the little 
worth of pessimism may be known by its non-effectiveness ; 
what have hopelessness and pessimism ever helped a man to 
invent or to discover, to conquer, to achieve, or to win? Its 
function is to tear down, not to edify, and we would look to it 
in vain for help in thinking or in doing. 

So let an optimism, duly qualified, always be with us. 

We shall see by its light that the faith of England has a 
future. The most conservative prediction cannot give Estab- 
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lishment more than fifty years more, though it indeed dies 
hard. 

No one with a heart can fail to commiserate, however, the 
ministers of England when this, for them, appalling change takes 
place. There can be no escape from severe destitution; sup- _ 
plies withheld, necessities continued; and all to prove what sort 
of “mother” the state is in reality to them. For a single 
instance: the seventy-five thousand dollars yearly income of 
the Anglican Archbishop of Canterbury swept almost away, 
while the colleges, schools, hospitals, and work that depends 
upon this income will continue to require support. It is on 
passing through this veritable furnace of disestablishment that 
the clergy of England shall turn to Catholicism, which alone 
has withstood the sieges of time, deriving throughout all its 
course authoritative mission solely from the Holy See and 
from dioceses in full communion with, and holy obedience to it. 

English church architecture bears sufficient witness to the 
truth that the realm belongs rightfully to Catholicism. Every 
Gothic arch in England tells its story of the past and affords a 
prediction for the future. Springing into being, both in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, during the eleventh century, it is 
not known who reared the Gothic Order, nor its undoubted ori- 
gin plain. Theories severally derive it from the interlacing 
boughs of trees, or from the space that intervenes in masonry 
when two round arches intersect. Its progress over Europe is 
identified, however, with the work in church-building of the 
monks and others who came from the Roman See, or from 
some daughter diocese. During the sixteenth century Gothic 
and Norman passed into other hands. But what connection is 
there between the Gothic arch and Protestantism? It must ever 
remain Catholic in significance and in effect, as it was presuma- 
bly in origin. In God’s to-morrow, when he is pleased to sum- 
mon back his own, the Gothic Order shall be restored to its 
true place in the temples wholly Catholic. 

Then, too, will the nation willingly exchange the counsels of 
Canterbury, which of necessity must always be more than half 
advisory in their nature, for the beneficent and paternal rule of 
the Holy Father. The Sovereign Pontificate shall then no 
longer be thought vain-glorious. What manner of human glory 
is possessed by the “ Prisoner in the Vatican”? For his Holi- 
ness absolutely nothing which the world accounts of. value. 

The clergy and people who will make the England of this 
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to-morrow, freed from the secularizing influence of a “union” 
which is hostile to religion, will be ready to receive the gift of 
Faith—coming to obtain it, not in phalanx as an army but one 
by one, those chiefly favored bringing families and friends. 

Britons are too literal, too logical, too clear in their concep- 
tions, too matter-of-fact, to be satisfied for longer than say three 
added generations with the uncertainties and negations which 
Protestantism’s very name conveys. Nor can they longer de- 
cline, it would be hard to doubt, the guidance of the over- 
whelming majority of those whom Anglicans themselves concede 
to be the Christian bishops of the world, and who to-day are 
pillars of the Holy See. 

A unique phase of the subject is the perfectly apparent ad- 
miration with which thousands—tens of thousands—of Anglicans 
are viewing the church, and testing all things in religion and in 
daily practice according to their knowledge of the standards of 
Catholicism. 

And -what other standards of doctrine and of action can 
there be? What agreement reached, in bearing onward through 
the world the ark of God, unless not only His rezgn on earth, 
but also, as a recent author well distinguishes the terms, His 


rule begins? And where is the rule that is operative on earth 
without regularly authorized and duly commissioned adminis- 
trators ? 

These are questions which the to-morrow of England must 
answer in the one and only way. 





DAWN. 
BY BERTRAND L. CONWAY. 


BRIGHT i is gasping for breath, she is struggling with 
death ; 
She is faint as a dying fawn ; 
She swoons away at the coming of day— 
At the flush of the filmy-eyed Dawn. 
With a quivering joy comes this maiden coy 
From a cleft in the starless sky, 
Veiling the light from the prostrate Night 
As she hastens, radiant, by. 


Swiftly she came, in a rose-tinted flame— 
Swiftly she came from afar; 

Driven on by the love of the good God above, 
In whose hand all created things are. 

On, on, the while, with her comforting smile, 
Over the mountain and plain— 

The whole earth in bliss waits her wak’ning kiss, 
As withering flowers the rain. 


She awakes from their dreams the slumbering streams ; 
She gladdens the longing birds ; 

She speaks to the trees, waving soft in the breeze, 

Of a joy that is sweeter than words. 

She whispers in glee to the darkling sea 

Of the death of the midnight drear ; 

To old and to young her sweet song is sung— 

To both inexpressibly dear. 


To forest and fen, to the shadowy glen, 

To the flowers trembling and pale, 

Her love-laughing eyes, as she lightning-swift flies, 
Tell her sweetly mysterious tale. 

Ever thus to the end will the Godhead send 

Its messenger Dawn from on high, 

The symbol indeed of a world that is freed— 

Of a life that can never die. 
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PERSONAL CHARACTER OF THE RENAISSANCE 
PONTIFFS. 


BY JOHN J. O'SHEA. 


*1 is a matter of grave concern that little notice 
has been taken as yet in the Catholic press of a 
sweeping and unconditional accusation against the 
personal character of a series of Popes in the 
pages of Harper's Magazine. There is nothing 
novel in the fact that charges are persistently made against in- 
dividual Popes, for even during their own lives the circulation 
of scandalous libels concerning several distinguished occupants 
of the Papal chair gave point to Hamlet’s monition: “Be thou 
as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt not escape calum- 
ny.” The libeller and the blackmailer are, unfortunately, not 
modern excrescences upon private and public life. In no coun- 
try was the libel brought to such perfection as in Italy, even 
before the advent of the printing-press. Pasquin made it into 
an engine of torture so exquisite that his name has secured an 
evil immortality by reason of his skill in lampooning. But hith- 
erto such attacks have only been made against particular Popes. 
The writer in Harper's takes the bold step of blackening the 
characters of the Pontiffs of a whole era in one grand sweep of 
his pitch-brush. It is of the century in which Joan Darc lived 
and died that this language is used: 

“The highest personages in Christendom, the Roman Popes, 
vicegerents of God, representatives of Heaven upon earth, sole 
authorized agents and purveyors of salvation, only infallible 
models of human perfection, were able to astonish even that in- 
famous era and make it stand aghast at the spectacle of their 
atrocious lives, black with unimaginable treacheries, butcheries, 
and bestialities.” 

This language is conveniently indefinite, inasmuch as it gives 
no exact limit to enable the investigator to fix it as applying 
to certain individuals. Its recklessness, no less than the terms 
in which it is conveyed, defeats its own object. It may well be 
doubted that any one reader of the magazine is either so igno- 
rant of the truth or so blinded by prejudice as to believe that 
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the Roman Catholic Church ever taught the doctrine of the per- 
sonal impeccability of the .Sovereign Pontiffs. Every educated 
person knows that over and over again has it been solemnly 
affirmed that human weakness is the common inheritance of the 
ecclesiastic and the layman, and no Pope that ever reigned that 
did not confess his human -frailties as a penitent just the same 
as the humblest. layman in the church. But whilst so much is 
freely admitted, the monstrous assertions tacked on to this vul- 


Jutius II. 


gar sneer about the sole agents and purveyors of salvation can- 
not be suffered to go unchallenged. If a particular Pope were 
named one might be able to pin the writer to the sources of 
his libel, but as a general charge is made it is necessary to 
meet it by a general défence. 


VAGUENESS OF THE ORIGINAL ATTACKS. 


During the dismal period of the great Western Schism, and 
all through .the still more disastrous time’ when rival popes 
VOL, LXI,—24 
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claimed the allegiance of the faithful, many scandalous charges 
were circulated, mostly anonymously, against different claimants 
of the Pontifical chair. Things of this kind, done in the heat of 
a partisan struggle, carry no weight whatever. In a good many 
cases they were formally withdrawn, as in the case of the Coun- 
cil of Basle and Pope Eugene IV. No honest historians have 
taken such loose charges seriously. Even in the case of the 
Pontiff against whom the imputations of a scandalous life take 
the most definite shape, Alexander VI., much that is charged 
is clouded with such doubt, and is interwoven with so much 
that is merely legendary, that chroniclers who have sought for 
truth rather than literary notoriety have hesitated to accept the 
stories of the Italian writers on the Papacy. The crimes of 
Czsar Borgia were not those of the Pope, who seemed to have 
stood himself in fear of his terrible son. 

But whatever be the truth with regard to Alexander VI., 
he is the only one who approaches in any way the monstrous 
ideal of the writer in Harper's; and, moreover, he is fairly out- 
side the period, loosely as it is indicated, embraced in the 
indictment, as he reigned only in the closing years of the fif- 
teenth century and the opening ones of the sixteenth. It is 
manifestly only fair that the Pope’s living so much beyond 
Joan’s period should be omitted, and the century referred to 
by the writer made to include some Popes who lived a little 
before the end of the fourteenth included as contemplated by 
the author when drawing up the indictment. 


FOES WITHIN AND WITHOUT THE CHURCH, 


It is unquestionably true that the period spoken of was a 
critical one for the church. The gates of: hell had been long 
sending forth its legionaries to undermine the Rock of Peter 
or take it by escalade. Corruption and worldliness in many 
places had resulted from the contact of the church with the 
state. There had arisen a revival of pagan literature and pagan 
art, and this had infected not only the lay mind but penetrated 
even to the Papal court and the ranks of the higher ecclesias- 
tics. Pagan philosophy was found to be a bad yoke-fellow with 
Christian purity, and the result of the adoption of the elegant 
epicureanism of the ancients by the higher classes was a loosen- 
ing of morals in the religious life as well as in the secular. A 
powerful contributory agent to such a deplorable position was 
the long struggle over the central authority. When different 
Popes claimed to be the lawful successors of St. Peter, the 
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minds of men became uncertain and the foundations of faith 
began to tremble. With the doubt and distraction that clouded 
the moral world all through the long period of the Western 
Schism and the contentions for the Papacy, it is matter for 
wonder that any vestige of the original faith of Christianity 
remained to transmit the light to the succeeding ages. There 
was a mysterious veil over the workings of Heaven in the 


LEo X, 


church. The cries of anguish which went up from souls fearful 
for the outcome were laden with the weight of despair. 
Catholic historians no less than Protestant and infidel have pic- 
tured and deplored the miserable plight of religion in that cheer- 
less time. But none of those historians have ventured to assert 
that all the claimants to the Papal chair were men of crime 
and scandalous life. Bitterly hostile as the chief Protestant 
historians have been toward the Papacy, they have not been 
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so indifferent to their own reputation as to endeavor to blacken 
the character of men confessedly great and blameless, nor 
ungenerous enough to deny that often they proved the only 
safeguard for an imperilled moral law or public safety or inter- 
national right. 


ENDEAVORS TO ENSLAVE THE PAPACY. 


Of the general relations of the Popes to the temporal 
princes, after the downfall of the Roman Empire, the German 
historian, Ranke, whose prejudices could not altogether over- 
come his judgment as a philosophic reviewer, thus writes: 

“There was a principle inherent in the ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion which opposed itself to a secular influence so widely ex- 
tended ” (viz., the authority of the German Emperor, Henry III.) 
“and this would inevitably make itself felt should the church be- 
come strong enough to bring it into effectual action. There is 
also, it appears to me, an inconsistency in the fact that the 
Pope should exercise on all sides the supreme spiritual power 
and yet remain himself subjected to the emperor... . . The 
Pope might have been prevented, by his subordination to the 
emperor, from performing the duties imposed on him by his 
office as common father of the faithful.” 

Taking still higher ground, on the effects of the leavening of 
the Roman Church system in the incipient civilization of the 
Middle Ages, the same eminent authority says: 

“The task of bending the refractory spirit of the northern 
tribes to the pure laws of Christian truth was no light one; 
wedded as these nations were to their long-cherished supersti- 
tions, the religious element required a long predominance before 
it could gain entire possession of the German character ; but by 
this predominance that close union of Latin and German ele- 
ments was effected on which is based the character of Europe 
in later times. There is a spirit of community in the modern 
world which has always been regarded as the basis of its pro- 
gressive improvement, whether in religion, politics, manners, 
social life, or literature. To bring about this community, it was 
necessary that the Western nations should, at one period, con- 
stitute what may be called a single politico-ecclesiastical state.” 

Many other passages might be cited to show that not only 
was it by virtue of the absolute necessity for a free and un- 
shackled power for justice as against brute force that the Popes 
struggled for supremacy, but by virtue of the natural law of 
progress and international development. Europe for many 
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centuries was little more than a vast camp of armed robbers, so 
to speak, until the forces which the church had set in motion 
began slowly to mould the chaotic mass into shapes of order 
and outlines of political life. There was no restraining influence 
over the savage passions of men, no protection for the weak, 
no citadel for virtue, but the spiritual power which was trans- 
mitted straight from Christ to Peter and his successors. 


HALLAM’S SCALE OF MORAL TURPITUDE. 


Hallam, the English Protestant historian, whose references to 
the Papacy are characterized by no spirit of philosophy or 
charity, but by the narrowest rancor of a Scottish Covenanter, 
does not dare to allege any such extraordinary crime against 
any of the legitimate or pseudo-Popes as the writer in Harper’s 
imputes. Only two of the Popes of that century are singled 
out by him for strong animadversion. These are John XXII. 
and Alexander VI. The crime which distinguished the former, 
in Hallam’s eyes, was avarice; Alexander was tainted with 
licentious prodigality; and this species of immorality in 
Hallam’s eyes is not quite so reprehensible as the other. He 
sums up his review of the fifteenth century Popes by this loose 
and indiscriminate indictment against the whole body: 

“Men generally advanced in years, and born of noble 
Italian families, made the Papacy subservient to the elevation of 
their kindred. or to the interests of a local faction. For such 
ends they mingled in the dark conspiracies of that bad age, 
distinguished only by the more scandalous turpitude of their 
vices from the. petty tyrants and intriguers with whom they 
were engaged. In the latter part of the fifteenth century, 
when all favorable prejudices were worn away, those who occu- 
pied the most conspicuous station in Europe disgraced their 
name by the most notorious profligacy that could be paral- 
leled in the darkest age that had preceded.” 

Here in this latter sentence we have words so nearly identi- 
cal with some of the phrases in Harper’s as to suggest that the 
writer had Hallam before him as he penned his charge. But it 
will be noticed that he goes on to indicate darkly what Hallam 
did not dare to insinuate with all his will to do it. 

Let us now turn from the paltry spite of these pettifogging 
writers to the testimony of more generous but incomparably 
more able enemies. Ranke was capable of appreciating the dif- 
ficulties of exalted men dealing in:their day with the most seri- 
ous political complications of a period of international transi- 
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tion and dynastic intrigue, incessant and universal. Hear what 
he says about one of the Popes included in the frightful accu 
sations of Hallam and the Harper's writer : 


STRAITS OF A GREAT MILITANT PONTIFF. 


“There has doubtless been justice in the complaints raised 
against the exactions of Rome during the fifteenth century, but 
it is also true that of the proceeds a small part only passed in- 


Sixtus V. 


to the hands of the Pope. Pius II. enjoyed the obedience of 
all Europe, yet he once suffered so extreme a dearth of money 
that he was forced to restrict his household and himself to one 
meal a day.. The two hundred thousand ducats required for the 
Turkish war that he was meditating had to be borrowed; and 
those petty expedients, adopted by many Popes, of demanding 
from a prince, a bishop, or a grand-master who might have 
some cause before the court, the gift of a gold cup filled with 
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ducats, or a present of rich furs, only show the depressed and 
wretched condition of their resources,” 


THE POPES AND THE ROMAN BANDITTI. 


Pope Sixtus IV. is set down as the first of the Pontiffs who 
enlarged the boundaries of the Papal States by taking posses- 
sion of the territory of several petty nobles; but, observes 
Ranke, “ There is a certain internal connection between the fact 
that at this period the temporal princes were regularly seeking 
possession of the Papal privileges, and the circumstance that 
enterprises partly secular now began to occupy the most earnest 
attention of the Pope. He felt himself, above all, an Italian 
prince.” 

Ranke ingeniously suppresses the fact that the petty nobles 
in Rome and its neighborhood in those days were incorrigible 
banditti. It required a man of couragé to deal with such des- 
peradoes at times. The first act of Sixtus V., after he was 
elected, was to provide for the safety of his people by hanging 
four of the noble ruffians who had dared to violate his ordi- 
nances. His subsequent struggle with gangs of banditti who 
had long terrorized Rome forms one of the most vivid chapters 
in modern history. 


PALTRY-MINDED CONSTITUTIONALISTS. 


But it is not alone in the suggestio falst that Hallam and 
the Harper’s writer sin; respectable Protestant authorities prove 
that the suppressio vert is none the less flagrant. Three or four 
of the Popes of this epoch stand out prominently as worthy of 
their lofty station. The names of Martin V., Nicholas V., and 
Leo X. are famous in the annals of the Papacy. Martin V. was 
confronted with the herculean task of healing the ravages which 
the great schism .caused throughout the church universal. His 
private character was above reproach. Hallam is obliged to 
mention the name of this Pontiff once or twice in the course of 
his history; he makes no charge against him, neither does he 
eulogize his character. Is it that the historian is incapable of 
appreciating virtue, or unwilling to mete out justice? The lan- 
guage with which he closes his survey of the decline of Papal 
influence in Italy is inductive evidence of his mental unfitness 
to approach such a subject, or even to remotely grasp the spirit 
and significance of many of the mighty events comprehended in 
his panoramic review. The last sentence may be taken as a 
specimen: 
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“ Those who know what Rome has been are best able to ap- 
preciate what she is; those who have seen the thunderbolt in 
the hands of the Gregorys and the Innocents will hardly be in- 
timidated at the sallies of decrepitude, the impotent dart of 
Priam amidst the crackling ruins of Troy.” 

‘Mr. Hallam was a great “constitutionalist.” His animus 
against the Papacy arose from the resistance which that august 
authority always offered to the endeavors of the English crown, 
and other crowns, to subject the church and its mundane head 
to the power of unconstitutional monarchs. The fact that those 
monarchs were mostly persons destitute of any moral character 
does not seem to be worth mentioning in such a history. But 
if it be the private life of a Pope or a claimant of the Papacy, 
the matter is of quite a different character. This is the “ his- 
torical temper” of most of the English writers who have 
treated of this difficult subject. Lord Macaulay is an honorable 
exception. Though he hated the Papacy, he frequently did 
ample justice to the piety, the wisdom, and the scholarly attri- 
butes of the men who filled the Papal chair at great crises in 
the world’s history. 

RANKE’S CLOSE RESEARCHES. 

But Professor Ranke had better opportunities of learning the 
truth about the various Popes than any of the other historians. 
He spent a long time in Rome, in Venice, and other parts of 
Italy hunting through the rich stores of MSS. dealing with the 
various epochs .which the great Italian houses connected with 
past Popes carefully preserve. He was freely allowed to exam- 
ine the Barberini collection, also that of the Corsini palace; and 
the Venetian archives. He seems somewhat surprised at the per- 
fect liberty accorded a Protestant in this regard, judging from 
his prefatory observations. Many of the documents he went 
through were never intended for public use, he informs us, and 
consequently they spoke more freely about great personages and 
events than otherwise would have been the case. It is to be re- 
marked that with all this mass of gossip and rumor and fact at 
his disposal unreservedly, Ranke dees not make any specific 
charge of the nature hinted at in this terrible indictment in Har- 
per’s against any of the Popes. He advances nothing stronger 
than the vague and shapeless accusations mentioned above. What- 
ever scandal-mongering went on about these matters, they were 
never made the subject of serious investigation. We have only 
to look at what is going on in our own day to find an explana- 
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tion of. such stories. Men occupying high station have from time 
immemorial been subjected to slanderous attack for the basest 
motives—pelf or the gratification of private spleen. It is not in 
every case that the objects.of such attacks take the trouble to 
publicly refute them, as President Cleveland courageously did a 
short time ago when a false charge of habitual intoxication was 


INNOCENT X. 


made against him by a cleric who valued sensationalism more 
than the sanctity of truth. 


AN IMPARTIAL HISTORIAN’S TESTIMONY. 


Professor Alzog, of the University of Freiburg, who, although 
a, Catholic historian, exposes the abuses of the church with un- 
sparing hand, testifies to the purity of life and nobility of char- 
acter of Pope Martin V., one of those implicated in the sweep- 
ing assertion of the Harper's writer. His testimony is indisput- 
able, inasmuch as he blames with impartial hand the vices of 
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others of the Avignon Popes, or Pope-pretenders, such as John 
XXIII. At the same time he points out how the testimony on 
this point is conflicting, and the circumstances under which 
charges of a damaging character are put forward furnish a 
ground for suspicion of their dona fides. The feud between 
Sixtus IV. and the Medici family furnishes a very striking illus- 
tration of this point. The admirers of Lorenzo de’ Medici 
have not hesitated to implicate the Pope in the conspiracy 
of the Pazzi, a shocking tragedy in the course of which Giulano 
de’ Medici was assassinated, an archbishop was hung, and sev- 
eral priests despatched without trial. It is pointed out that 
one of the assassins of the Pazzi testified before execution that 
the Pope was at the head of the conspiracy, but we must remem- 
ber that in those days “confessions” of this kind were wrung from 
prisoners on the rack or otherwise undef torture, and were-often 
retracted as soon as the physical agony which compelled them 
had subsided. Italian history of this period is painful reading. 
It is one mournful chapter of intrigue, treachery, sensuality, and 
revenge. It is largely written by men who were partisans of 
the various factions, and must be taken with the greatest caution. 


LORD MACAULAY ON THE CHARACTER OF ONE OF THESE POPES. 


Of Nicholas V., the august promoter of the classical} revival 
of the fifteenth century, the late Lord Macaulay used these re- 
markable words in 1850 at Glasgow University: 

“ At this. conjunction—a conjunction of unrjvalled interest in 
the history of letters—a man never to be mentioned without 
reverence by every lover of letters held the highest place in 
Europe. Our just attachment to that Protestant faith to which 
our country owes so much must not prevent us from paying 
the tribute which, on this occasion and in this place, justice 
and gratitude demand to the founder of the University of Glas- 
gow, the greatest of the restorers of learning, Pope Nicholas V. 
He had ‘sprung from the common people, but his abilities and 
his erudition early attracted the notice of the great. He had 
studied much and travelled far. He had visited Britain, which, 
in wealth and refinement, was to his native Tuscany what the 
back settlements of America now are to Britain. He had lived 
with the merchant princes of Florence—those men who first 
ennobled trade by making trade the ally of philosophy, of elo- 
quence, and of taste. It was he who, under the munificent 
and discerning Cosmo, arranged the first public library that 
modern Europe possessed. From privacy your founder rose to 


. 
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a throne, but on the throne he never forgot the studies which 
had been his delight in privacy. He was the centre of an 
illustrious group, composed partly of the last great scholars of 
Greece, and partly of the first great scholars of Italy. By him 
was founded the Vatican Library, then and long after the most 
precious and most extensive collection of books in the world. 
By him were carefully preserved the most valuable intellectual 
treasures which had been snatched from the wreck of the 
Byzantine Empire. His agents were to be found everywhere, 
in the bazaars of the farthest East, in the monasteries of the 
farthest West, purchasing or copying worm-eaten parchments on 
which were traced words worthy of immortality. Under his 
patronage were prepared accurate Latin versions of many pre- 
cious remains of Greek poets and philosophers. But no depart- 
ment of literature owed so much to him as history. By him 
were introduced to the knowledge of Western Europe two great 
and unrivalled historical compositions—the works of Herodotus 
and of Thucydides. By him, too, our ancestors were first made 
acquainted with the graceful and lucid simplicity of Xenophon, 
and with the manly good sense of Polybius.” ; 

We have now shown what historians whose reputation is 
world-wide have said and left unsaid of several of the Pontiffs 
who have been held up to execration by the unknown writer in 
Harper's Magazine. We might add that were it not for the 
efforts of some of them, the work of the Moslem might. have 
been completed and Europe given over to the swords and the 
harems of the desolators of Greece and Armenia. Judging men 
of such a kind by the microscopic eyes of jealousy is not the 
mark of intellectual capacity. 
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FATHER HECKER AND THE ESTABLISHING OF 
THE POOR CLARES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BY REV. S. B. HEDGES. 


HEY who’ have carefully read. chapters nineteen 

and twenty-seven of Father Elliott’s Life of 

Father Hecker will’in no way be surprised to 

learn how deeply Father Hecker was interested 

in the establishment of the Order of Poor Clares 

—a purely contemplative order—in the United States. Father 
Elliott remarks that Father Hecker was of the opinion. that 
there was need amongst us of that higher spirituality which 
comes from contemplation, and that in this opinion he was in 
accord with some of the best minds in the church’ to-day. 
That this is true may be evidenced by the following words of 
Cardinal Manning: “It was in the midst of commercial and 
luxurious Italy that St. Francis arose to bear witness against 
greed, and sensuality, and selfishness; and to set fire to the 
heart of the world cold in self-indulgence. It is to commercial 
and luxurious England that the Seraphic Order comes once 
more. It came in our thirteenth century, when England was 
sick with worldliness, and the lot of the poor was hard; it 
comes again in the last days of the nineteenth century, when 
the wealth of England is piled mountains high upon a toiling 
and suffering people. The gulfs and chasms which divide our 
classes and threaten the peace of our commonwealth can be 
closed only by the humility and charity of Jesus Christ.” How 
akin Father Hecker’s thoughts and very words were to those of 
Cardinal Manning we shall presently see, when the four short 
letters of Father Hecker to Sister Maria Maddalena are presented. 

The history of the establishment of a religious community 
in any new field of labor is invariably the same, and may be 
written in a few short words: poverty, disappointment, failure, 
death, and at last success at the hands often of others than 
those who initiated the work. 

Nor do we find the establishment of the Poor Clares in the 
United States any exception to the general rule. Indeed, we 
cannot but admire the undaunted courage of the two Italian 
ladies who came here to accomplish this work. The blessing 
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which Pius IX. imparted to them on their leaving Rome seems 
to have had in it the power of efficacy. Less worthy of their 
great vocation, they would have returned to St. Lawrence in. 
Panisperna, at Rome, disheartened, acknowledging themselves: 
beaten and their mission a failure. But not so these daughters. 
of St. Clare. After three long years of hope deferred, at last, 
in the far North-west, did they come to see their work inaugur- 
ated, and finally firmly and permanently established, and from 
St. Clare’s Monastery at Omaha to one of the very places 
where they had previously experienced failure has gone forth a, 
colony of Poor Clares. 

The history of the Clares in the United States up to the 
time of their permanent foundation at Omaha, Nebraska, from: 
facts set forth in the annals of St. Clare’s Monastery, is a nar-' 
rative of much suffering and ‘many wanderings. 

The Monastery of St. Lawrence in Panisperna, with its great’ 
Church of St. Lawrence Martyr, situated on the Viminal hill, 
one of the seven hills on which the Eternal City is built, is: 
erected over the ruins of the palace of the Emperor Valerian. 
Over the arches of a semi-amphitheatre were built the cells of 
the nuns who from the time of the thirteenth century to the 
present day have passed their lives there in prayer, contempla- 
tion, and penance. This place was first tenanted by Benedictine 
monks, but was given to the nuns of St. Clare a short time 
after the death of the seraphic St. Francis, and while the 
glorious Mother St. Clare was still living. It was here in this 
great Church of St. Lawrence that Monsignor Giacchino Pecci 
was consecrated archbishop on February 19, 1843. From the 
same Monastery of St. Lawrence, in Panisperna, on the 12th of 
August, 1875, in obedience to his Holiness Pope Pius IX., and 
to the Most Rev. Father Minister-General of the whole Fran- 
ciscan Order, residing in Ara Cceli, Rome, Sister Maria Madda- 
lena and Sister Maria Costanza Bentivoglio, set forth to come 
to the United States. Before leaving Rome the two sisters had 
an audience with the Holy Father. During the audience he 
addressed to them the following words: “When St. Mary 
Magdalen arrived at Marseilles after the death of our Lord, 
she found herself alone and without consolation. Thereupon 
she betook herself to a grotto, and penetrating deeply into its: 
recesses she gave herself up to prayer and contemplation. She 
begged of Almighty God to deign to enlighten the minds of. 
the people of Marseilles with the light of Divine Truth. You: 
too, my dear children, are to go to a distant country to engage’ 
in a life of contemplation and prayer.. You will find in your new 
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home men of great wealth, men devoted to traffic and specu- 
lation, interested in all things material, and looking forward 
for temporal advantages. You will not find much asceticism, 
and but little interest in things spiritual. My dear children, 
you must, with detachment from all earthly things, be to the 
people of your new home an example that will ,be a silent 
teaching. Your lives, devoted to prayer and union with God, 
will make known to many souls that true happiness is not 
found in material and temporal things. In communing with 
your Celestial Spouse, our Divine Lord, you will find light, 
comfort, consolation, and compensation for all the privations 
which for his love you take upon yourselves. You will obtain, 
too, the grace of many a conversion.” Then his Holiness, 
turning towards Dr. Chatard, rector of the American College in 
Rome, who was present at the audience, he said: “In this way 
will be consoled the friends of Father Rector, who has so 
deeply interested himself in the success of this work.” Then 
the Holy Father gave them each a medal of the Immaculate 
Conception and his blessing, saying: “ May this blessing accom- 
pany and strengthen you to perseverance, and be to you a 
promise of a crown of glory in eternity.” 

The two Poor Clares left Rome on the 14th of August, 
1875, in company with the Rev. Mother Ignatius Hayes, supe- 
rioress of the Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis, and of a 
Franciscan father who was appointed by the Most Rev. Father- 
General, according to the expressed desire of the Holy Father, 
to accompany them. They reached New York on the 12th of 
October, 1875. Some time after the sisters received a letter in- 
structing them to make application to his Eminence Cardinal 
McCloskey for admission to his diocese, which they accordingly 
did. But their application was refused. They then made appli- 
cation to the Most Rev. Archbishop of Cincinnati, who also re- 
fused. Then they made application to the Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop of Philadelphia, who encouraged them to hope that they 
might ultimately be received into his diocese. Accordingly, on 
the 11th of October, 1876, they established themselves in 
West Philadelphia. However, on the 27th of October it 
was intimated to them that their stay in the archdiocese was 
not to be. permanent, as it was thought that their institute was 
not in accord with the spirit of the country. Accordingly they 
left Philadelphia on the 29th of November, 1876. In_ the 
meantime they had been received into the diocese of New 
Orleans by the Most Rev. Archbishop Perché. Having set forth 
for their new destination, they arrived at New Orleans on the 
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14th of March, 1877. But they were not destined to remain 
here. In obedience to the Very Rev, Father Jankenette, O.S.F., 
minister-provincial of the German province of the Sacred Heart, 
St. Louis, Mo., they left New Orleans for Cleveland, O., where 
they were received by the Right Rev. Bishop Gilmour, On the 
14th of December, 1877, they were joined at Cleveland -by five 
Poor Clare sisters from Germany. But the wanderings of Sister 
Maria Maddalena and Sister Maria Costanza Bentivoglio had 
not yet come to an end. Seeking a permanent foundation, they 
returned to New York on the 3d of March, 1878, On August 
15, 1878, the third anniversary of their departure from Rome, 
they set forth for Omaha, Neb., where they had been received 
by the Right Rev. James O’Connor as religious of his diocese 
on this condition, that some pious and good benefactor would 
establish for them a monastery. This benefactor they found in 
the person of Mr. J. A. Creighton, who gave to their institute 
six acres of land, built their monastery, and, through the mercy 
of God, his charity towards them has never ceased and has had 
no limit. Since the year 1878 the Poor Clares have been es- 
tablished in the City of Omaha. Thus has been accomplished the 
end for which Pius IX. sent them to the United States, viz., the 
manifestation of the contemplative life in this active,busy Republic. 

When Sister Maria Maddalena came face to face with the 
trials and difficulties which are incident to the establishment of 
a new religious community she sought out Father Hecker for 
_advice and spiritual consolation, How generously Father Hec- 
ker gave both the one and the other we may infer from his 
letters, Sister Maria Maddalena, referring to his letter of Sep- 
tember 16, 1876, says: “In the letter of September 16, where 
he says ‘but the end of your difficulties has not come to pass, 
etc., etc.,’ he seems to have written in prophecy. These ‘words 
were verified, for he had a foresight of the future trials which 
we were to undergo, In fact, the whole of this letter seems to 
have been a prophecy.” And here we present Father Hecker’s 
letters to the notice of the reader. Brief as they are, they fully 
indicate Father Hecker’s mind in regard to the contemplative 
life. There is one passage in the letter of March 28 worthy of 
special consideration. It is this: “There are those who believe 
that our century, and above all our country, is antagonistic to 
this kind of life; as to the forms of its expression, this may, 
to some extent, be true. But my most intimate conviction is, 
that not only the gift of contemplation is necessary to these, 
but God will not fail to bestow this grace on certain elect souls 
in our day, and precisely among us. It is the only counter. 
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weight that can keep this headlong activity of our generation 
from ending in irreligion and its own entire destruction.” How 
singularly confirmative are the words of Cardinal Manning, al- 
ready quoted, which were written some years after, of these ex- 
pressions of Father Hecker. And here we present the letters 
themselves : 

“ JULY 20, 1876. 

“DEAR SISTER MAGDELINE: Your letter shows clearly that 
God has taken your affairs in his own hands. He leaves you 
no human prospect whatever. Every door appears shut against 
you. Jpse faciet. O blessed obscurity which forces the soul to 
look for light and guidance to God alone! O blessed perplexity 
which throws the soul in entire dependence on God! This is 
the real contemplative life. 

“Do you not believe that the Holy Spirit could change and 
would change the minds and hearts of those to whom you have 
appealed, were it best to do so? That he does not, is not this, 
his not doing, also a sign of his divine action and a mark of 
his favor ? 

“There appears only one thing left for you to do, and that is 
to profit by this divine action. But how? Why, as often as 
your mind is disturbed, and your heart grows faint, take some 
pills—made in equal parts of the following ingredients: Resigna- 
tion, Patience, and Fidelity to the Divine Will. 

“Who knows but after all it may be the will of Divine Provi- 
dence that when you have learned, by your present trials, the 
greatest of all lessons in spiritual life, absolute dependence upon 
God, utterly regardless of all else whatsoever, you will find the 
intention and purpose for which you undertook your voyage is 
the one he has appointed for your first work in this country. 

“ May the light to see, and the strength to follow at all costs, 
the holy will of God be imparted to our souls! 

“ Faithfully yours in Xto, 
“I. T. HECKER. 

“God bless you and your sister!” | 


“NEW YORK, September 16, 1876. 
“MY DEAR SISTERS: I have been absent for some time, and 
this is the only reason why your former letter has not received 
an answer. 
“God has rewarded your resignation and patience, but the 
end of your difficulties has not come to pass. You have the 
task of laying the foundation of a community of St. Clare such 
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as will approve itself to God and your holy Foundress. May 
the Holy Spirit be your guide in this important task! 

“My intention was to leave for Philadelphia on Monday next, 
and I had hoped to see you there and congratulate you. If 
you will be in Philadelphia before the close of the week, send 
me word, at my usual address, at once. 

“When in Philadelphia, where I have some friends, I will not 
forget you and your requests in your former letter. 

‘“May God bless you both with the fulness of his Spirit, until 
you become great saints and the models of all those who may 
be called to your new community. 

“ Believe me ever yours faithfully, 
“J. T. HECKER.” 


“November 4, 1876. 

“MY DEAR SISTERS IN XTO: No, no; I do not smile at 
the contents of your letter. I sympathize with you, and see in 
your apparent misfortune the hand of Divine Providence. 
That hand seems to me to direct you to that point for which 
you left Rome. 

“Your holy founder, St. Clare, is not idle in this matter; she 
is determined on making you in reality, as well as in name, her 
children. 

“She began in the way of the Cross, and she wishes you to 
follow her in imitation of our crucified Lord and Saviour. 

“Take up your cross. Take it up cheerfully, looking to Jesus, 
Mary, and St. Clare, and all will be right in the end. There where 
you have been rejected you will in due season return in triumph. 

“Go where you were sent. You will be received warmly, 
and do God’s work. 

“God bless you, give you courage, and direct you in all 


your steps. Faithfully yours, 
“J. T. HECKER.” 


“278 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, 
March 28, 1877. 

“MY DEAR SISTERS: It was with great pleasure that I re- 
ceived your letter of the 4th of this month, and learned that 
you were to be settled in New Orleans under Archbishop Perché. 

“It seems to me you have now obtained all the conditions 
most favorable to the accomplishment of your design in coming 
to the United States. It now rests with you to make the 
beautiful flower of divine contemplation take root in the vir- 
ginal soil of the church in our young Republic. 

VOL. LXI.—25 
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“T cannot conceive a nobler design, a greater work, and one 
fraught with more precious fruits. 

“Tt will be my constant prayer that God may give you the 
grace of receiving the spirit of your holy foundress, St. Clare, 
and be the nucleus of gathering together those souls on whom 
God has bestowed the vocation of contemplative life. 

“There are those who believe that our century, and above 
all our country, is antagonistic to this kind of life; as to the 
forms of its expression, this may to some extent be true. 
But my most intimate conviction is, that not only the gift of 
contemplation is necessary to these, but God will not fail to 
bestow this grace on certain elect souls in our day, and pre- 
cisely among us. -It is the only counterweight that can keep 
this headlong activity of our generation from ending in irre- 
ligion and its own entire destruction. 

“T trust that the trials, the mortifications and disappoint- 
ments which you have received since your arrival here, have 
served to deepen the conviction in your souls of the high voca- 
tion to which you have been called, and, like that of your holy 
Foundress, your names will be held in benediction in common 
with hers in the future of the church in our beloved country. 

“May God’s Holy Spirit guide you always and in all things. 

“Faithfully yours, 
“T. T. HECKER.” 


Omaha is one of the fairest cities of the North-west. It is 
beautifully situated on the bluffs of the Missouri River. From 
September to January it has a climate of unsurpassed geniality 
and beauty. One glorious day of sunshine follows another 
without interruption. And here is situated St. Clare’s Monastery, 
wherein is the novitiate of the Poor Clares. Necessarily the 
vocations to the contemplative life are few. It is only the 
more chosen souls that God calls to this holy state. And 
therefore the novitiate is a small one; and yet St. Clare’s has 
sent forth its first colony. The monastery is a plain, unpreten- 
tious brick building, without architectural design or beauty. 
The spirit of poverty everywhere prevails in and about the 
building. The utter. bareness of its little parlor indicates that 
here indeed is holy poverty practised most faithfully. Here 
may be learned what Father Hecker calls the greatest of all 
lessons in the spiritual life, “absolute dependence upon God 
utterly regardless of all else whatsoever.” 
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DR. HEBER NEWTON ON THE RESURRECTION. 


BY REV. GEORGE M. SEARLE, C.S.P. 


4% EV. DR. HEBER NEWTON, in a sermon preached 

% a few weeks ago, expressed some opinions abeut 

the Resurrection which created quite a sensation 

and have been quite widely discussed and com- 

mented on. They seem, strangely enough, to 

have been considered as original with him; in point of fact, how- 

ever, they are quite familiar to any one acquainted with modern 

liberal Christianity, so called, though it is probable that those 

who entertained them a few years ago have now, by a natural 

progress, arrived at a complete disbelief in the fundamental 

point of faith which they attack. Similar notions were also en- 

tertained, and condemned as heresies, in the early ages of the 

church. The only reason or excuse which can be given for 

noticing them now is the attention which they have so unde- 
servedly attracted. 

The principal idea broached by Dr. Newton is that the body 
of Christ did not really rise from the tomb, that in which he 
showed himself to his apostles being only something made in its 
likeness. As to what became of the body which was laid in 
the sepulchre, the doctor is prudently non-committal. It would 
appear that he holds the Christian faith so far as to believe 
that the body there deposited was a real human body like our 
own; but of course any belief of a thinker of this progressive 
type might vary from Sunday to Sunday, so that it hardly 
seems necessary to be very particular on this point. At any 
rate, he is reported to have said: “Some one will ask me what, 
then, became of the body? But I am too reverent to speculate 
about what became of that sacred temple of the Divine Spirit. 
I leave all such irreverent speculations to higher ecclesiastical 
authorities.” 

It must be confessed that it is rather hard to see at first 
just where the irreverence in this speculation comes in. If the 
original theory is not irreverent, it is not very evident why 
irreverence should be involved in the examination of questions 
so intimately connected with it. But it is no doubt an excellent 
plan to thus ward off criticism. Here at least, if nowhere else, 
our reverend—and reverent—theorist may indeed lay some claim 
to originality. 
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If we look squarely at the matter, undeterred by this warn- 
ing, we see of course that the theory that Christ did not raise 
his body from the tomb, assuming it again to himself, implies— 
since it is not held that it remained there—either that it was 
removed thence by some human agency, or that it was dis- 
posed of by the power or direction of God in some miraculous 
way. We may safely say by the power of God, for we are 
talking to Christians, and for such no other power outside of 
the natural order can be admissible in this case. 

The first of these is the most obvious supposition, and was 
the one adopted for use at the time by the enemies of Christ. 
He had, as we all know, distinctly predicted his resurrection ; 
the chief priests and the Pharisees were aware of this, and knew 
also that what was understood by this among the Jews was a 
resurrection, like that in the case of Lazarus, of the actual body 
which had died. Assuming them to have really believed that 
this was impossible, or indeed even in the interests of truth it- 
self—though they were not much in earnest about that—it was 
reasonable enough for them to take the precautions which they 
did to prevent the abstraction of Christ’s body from the tomb 
by his disciples. If they could keep it there, his prediction was 
a failure. 

When they found they could not keep it there, in spite of 
their precautions, there was but one resource, which they of 
course adopted. They bribed the guard which had been set to 
watch at the sepulchre to say that they had fallen asleep. Of 
course they could not, without absurdity, testify positively that the 
body had been stolen while they slept; but such an explanation 
of its disappearance had then all the probability which was needed. 

Obviously, this explanation cannot be given by any Christian 
without what would very rightly be called irreverence. For 
certainly it would be such to suspect the disciples of a trick 
like this, and still more to imagine Christ as having directed 
them, or any one of them, to perform it. And it seems to 
be this which Dr. Newton is shirking when he says ‘he is too 
reverent to speculate about the matter. It may not be too 
much, however, taking into account his general proclivities, 
to suspect that he really inclines to this view of the case; for, 
if he did not, it would naturally occur to him to suggest the 
only other available alternative, mentioned above. Probably 
what he really means is that he is too reverent to the “higher 
ecclesiastical authorities’ to speculate about it out aloud. 

Enough has already been said to show that we cannot, if we 
wish to remain Christians in any proper sense of the term, 
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doubt that Christ actually raised his body, the one in which he 
had lived and was crucified, from the tomb. If the apostles 
abstracted it themselves, their whole preaching was an im- 
posture; if it was taken by some one else without their know- 
ledge, or otherwise disposed of by the power of God, Christ 
would certainly have instructed them about it, and not allowed 
them to preach a lie to the world. We simply have to reject 
Christianity as a divine revelation if the Resurrection is not 
true in the sense the church has held and taught it; that is 
plain enough ; though it must be acknowledged in behalf of Dr. 
Newton that he is not the first who has failed to acknowledge 
this; and perhaps many have failed even to see it. 

It has just been said that Christ would have instructed the 
apostles if they were mistaken, and prevented them from preach- 
ing as they did. But we need not depend on such an argument 
as this, good as it is. For we have the most distinct statements 
from the evangelists that he took special care that they should 
understand that there was no mistake about the identity of his 
risen body with that which had suffered on the cross. No one 
can rationally put any other interpretation on his words as re- 
corded by St. Luke, on the occasion of his appearance to the 
Apostles on the evening of the first Easter. They did not at 
first believe it was really his body which they saw; “they being 
troubled and affrighted, supposed that they saw a spirit. And 
he said to them: Why are you troubled and why do thoughts 
arise in your hearts? See my hands and my feet, that it is_I 
myself; feel, and see; for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as 
you see me to have” (Luke xxiv. 37-39). And St. John, as 
we all know, tells us how, as St. Thomas was not present on 
the occasion just mentioned, Christ took special pains to assure 
him on the next Sunday that it was really his crucified body 
which had now risen. “Put in thy finger hither, and see my 
hands, and bring hither thy hand, and put it into my side” 
(John xx. 27). 

A most remarkable statement of Dr. Newton, and one far 
from creditable to him, must now be noticed. Our attention is 
often drawn to statements by Protestants having some consider- 
able claims to learning and a fair general reputation for 
honesty, which are inconsistent with either one or the other of 
these qualities. But really this seems almost to surpass all 
hitherto uttered ; we cannot tell whether in the line of astound- 
ing ignorance or of unblushing effrontery. The doctor is quoted 
as saying: “No one believes that he (Christ) entered into the 
higher life which we call heaven in the physical body. Some 
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time or other, after what we call the resurrection, that physical 
body was dropped, and in his spiritual body Jesus Christ passed 
into the heavenly sphere.” 

Is it not almost inconceivable that any sane person, pretend- 
ing to know anything about Christianity, could make such a 
statement as this? “No one,” forsooth, believes .what over 
three hundred millions of Christians believe; no one believes 
what the church has held without question from the beginning! 
Is it possible that the learned doctor does not know that it is 
the Catholic faith that the body of Christ which was buried 
and which rose from the dead, is now in heaven? Or knowing 
this, does he have the effrontery to call the whole of Christen- 
dom, with the exception of some isolated geniuses like himself, 
“no one”? For Protestants have made no general protest on 
this point, and if they say the Apostles’ Creed, express their 
belief in just this very thing. Really, this is unequalled; it 
stands out quite by itself among its kind. 

But to proceed on the main line. Dr. Newton acknowledges 
that the actual statements of the evangelists support the belief 
in Christ’s physical resurrection, and alleges no definite quota- 
tion from them against it. Would it be believed that he pre- 
tends to have a sufficient proof of his theory in St. Paul’s 
words (I. Cor. xv. 50), that “flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God”? But this is not to be wondered at. Heretics 
have always used the Bible in this way; they choose a text 
or set of texts which can be made to support their opinion and 
ignore what is inconvenient. Etymologically a heretic means a 
“chooser”; and Dr. Newton is an admirable specimen of the 
class. He will not even look three verses below, and read, 
(v. 53) “thts corruptible must put on incorruption; and ¢his 
mortal must put on immortality.” 

The sense is obvious, and must be so even to Dr. Newton 
himself. “Flesh and blood,” as it is in this mortal life, cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God; it must be raised to a higher 
state, and endowed with glorious qualities, corresponding to 
that state, before it can do so. TWese qualities are well under- 
stood and defined by theologians. The chief of these are 
impassibility, brightness, agility, and subtilty. 

That we might realize these qualities more fully, God has 
been pleased to give us numerous examples of them in the 
lives of his chosen servants. As to the first, that of Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego—to use the names familiar to Protes- 
tants—in the fiery furnace, is by no means unique. The same 
thing, in one form or another, is recorded frequently in the 
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acts of the martyrs, and was ascribed by the heathen persecu- 
tors to magical arts. It has also been noted on various occa- 
sions in more recent days, one instance being familiar to those 
who have read the well-attested accounts of the apparition at 
Lourdes. The true character of these phenomena is manifest 
by the preservation of the body not only from pain but from 
physical injury, as in the case of Bernadette just referred to. 

The quality of brightness has also numerous illustrations. 
To show that it cannot be attributed to imagination, one 
instance out of many will suffice; that, namely, of St. Andrew 
Avellino, who on one occasion when returning from a sick call 
in a storm of wind and rain which extinguished the torches of 
the attendants, shed a light from his body, which lit up the way. 

Elevation in the air and flight through it is so well known 
an occurrence in the lives of holy persons, that in many 
instances it has hardly occasioned any surprise in the specta- 
tors, especially in the case of saints like St. Joseph of Cuper- 
tino (1603-1663), with whom it was, we may say, habitual. 

The very quality which in Christ’s risen life excites our 
greatest wonder, that of passing through closed doors, is not 
without examples among the saints, those of St. Dominic and 
St. Raymond of Pennafort being perhaps the most notable. 

It would be unprofitable to dilate more on this subject, as 
the evidence cannot be made convincing without a very 
extended treatment. The mass of it is immense; but a great 
deal of it has stood the test of most rigorous examination. 

Of course it is quite possible for any one so disposed to 
close his eyes and ears, to abandon reason and common sense, 
and absolutely deny all this evidence, and everything else which 
does not come within the range of his every-day experience. But 
obviously no one can, consistently with this, hold to his belief 
in the miracles of Christ, or form any theories based on the 
Gospel records; especially as Christ himself predicted that his 
followers should show in their lives marvels similar to, and even 
greater than his own. 

And now one point especially deserves to be noted. 

It is this: As has been said, there is perhaps room for doubt 
whether Dr. Newton holds, like some ancient heretics, that 
Christ’s body was a mere illusion, not a physical body at all, 
both before and after the resurrection, or keeps to the usuai 
and correct, as well as natural, belief that it was a true physical 
and human body, at any rate in the first of these periods. If he 
adopts the first view, the whole matter has no application to us, 
as Christ ceases to be a man, and no conclusions as to any resur- 
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rection for us can be drawn from his. We ought charitably to 
presume that he has the sense to see this; and therefore give 
what is also otherwise the most probable meaning to his words, 
and consider him to hold that Christ had during his mortal life 
a real human body. And now we must ask him to notice a 
noteworthy matter, namely, that phenomena similar to those 
which were observable after the resurrection were occasionally 
manifested during the previous period, as, for example, in his 
walking on the water, (Matt. xiv.); in his disappearance when 
the Nazarenes were about to cast him from the precipice, 
(Luke iv. 30); and similar occurrences, (John viii. 59 and x. 39); 
and especially in his transfiguration. Now, if such qualities as 
lightness, invisibility, and splendor were possible in a physical 
sand material body similar to our own, why should not the risen 
body also be physical and material ? 

The simple fact of the matter is that qualities of this de- 
scription do not belong of right to a mortal body, but may be 
and often have been—as in these cases of our Lord himself, and 
in those of the saints which have been referred to—conferred 
on it temporarily in a special and miraculous way. But they 
do belong of right and continuously to a risen body, whether 
that of Christ or of any one who has part in his resurrection, 
though they may not be continuously manifested. 

The whole ground or excuse for vagaries such as those of 
Dr. Newton therefore absolutely disappears. 

It only remains to inquire whether there are any necessary 
and unchangeable physical laws which shut out’ the hypothesis 
of a material body in any occurrence observed in Christ’s risen 
life. To this no scientific man who cares for his reputation will 
presume to give an affirmative answer. He may say, indeed, 
that it is contrary to his scientific experience, and to that of 
the world at large, that one piece of solid matter can pass 
through another without visible disturbance of either; and this 
—the passing through closed doors—is really the only case pre- 
senting special difficulty. But if asked for a reason why this 
should be so, he will probably say that the strength of the 
forces binding the particles of a solid together would be the 
obstacle. He must, however, acknowledge that these forces 
might be modified so that such penetration would be possible ; 
for, as regards mere space or room, even the usual theories of 
matter allow plenty. And it is quite to the point to remember 
that the corpuscular theory of light, proposed by Dr. Newton’s 
great namesake, though now abandoned, was never considered 
absurd, and was not rejected on any such grounds; just as 
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electricity is even now commonly treated of as a fluid passing 
through solids with great rapidity. To say that these substances 
were regarded as imponderable is a futile objection; for weight, 
or in other words, subjection to and exercise of the action of 
gravity is not the real test for discerning matter from spirit. 
Should any one wish, however, to assert that this action is in- 
separable from material substances, such an assertion, however 
groundless, is not to the purpose; for the mass may be dimin- 
ished so as to be practically imperceptible. It was indeed Sir 
Isaac’s theory that the particles of light were subject to gravi- 
tational action, but from their small mass incapable of exerting 
it perceptibly. 

It would evidently be simply ridiculous for any one of us, 
with our very rudimentary notions of the constitution of mat- 
ter, to say or to hold that a material universe is impossible 
except on the laws which we have observed, or that material 
substances could not exist in the present universe exhibiting 
phenomena which would require a modification of the laws so 
far ascertained. Even in the case of gravitation, the best 
known of all, no sensible astronomer felt any absolute confi- 
dence that it would be found to apply to the orbits of the 
double stars. 

Let us now look, to show the remarkable contrast between 
the scientific and the non-scientific mind, at the ground—really 
the only ground—on which Dr. Newton bases his objections to 
the Christian dogma of the resurrection. He says that “the 
language of the records, it is said”—and seemingly he assents 
to this—“ implicitly implies the resurrection of Christ’s physical 
body.” But he remarks that “over against any such language 
there is a general tenor of the description of the appearance of 
Jesus. Those descriptions are of a body wholly differing in its 
powers from the body which we now know. Our bodies can- 
not appear and disappear at will. They cannot pass through 
closed doors.” It may be remarked that he does not seem to 
notice that the appearing and disappearing at will was, as has 
been shown, observed in Christ during his mortal life. But the 
principal thing to be noticed is that he assumes that because 
Christ’s risen body exhibited qualities different from what we 
observe in material bodies, it could not be a material body, 
or at any rate not the same which he had before. As if, for- 
sooth, new qualities could not be given to that body, even had 
they never been previously manifested. 

We all remember how the great Sir Isaac Newton confessed 
after his astonishing discoveries that he was but as a child, 
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picking up pebbles on the beach, while the great ocean of truth 
lay unexplored beyond. But Dr. Heber Newton is a much 
superior man, and knows it all. 

In what has been said some injustice may have been done 
to him; for his words have been taken from reports, not from 
any document bearing his signature. But still these reports are 
probably not far astray; and it really seems as if he had not at 
all understood what the dogma is that he is combating; at least 
that is the most favorable supposition that can be made. He 
does not see that what Christians believe is that Christ’s body 
and the bodies of those who share his resurrection have glori- 
ous qualities assigned to them which no one pretends they 
habitually possessed in their mortal life; how far these qualities 
follow laws divinely established, or how far they are under the 
control of the soul with which the risen body is reunited, is of 
course unknown. 

The risen body, with its new qualities or gifts, is called the 
spiritual body. “It is sown,” says St. Paul, “an animal body” 
(“a natural body,” the Protestant version has it); “it shall rise 
a spiritual body.” Dr. Newton uses the term “ spiritual body,” 
but does not seem to attach any very definite idea to it. It 
would appear from some subsequent remarks of his that he im- 
agines this body to be one that we carry about with us through 
life, or that it is formed in some way at the moment of death. 
“It may,” he is reported as saying, “draw around itself from 
the body which it leaves, or from the spiritual elements in the 
encompassing ether, the elements for a new and finer material 
body.” This is certainly a truly scientific idea. One would 
think that “spiritual elements in the ether” were quite well un- 
derstood and recognized. 

It is really too much to expect of us that we should try to 
make sense out of such crude and random notions. 

As to the Christian dogma, the sense of which is quite clear, 
any one can see that the material substance of a body may 
remain precisely the same, though new qualities are conferred. 
The difficulties as to the reconstruction of a body out of the 
particles composing it at the time of death, as well as other 
considerations, have given rise to a good deal of discussion as 
to just what is meant in this matter by identity; and certainly 
we do not need to use the term in its most absolute sense, in 
which our living bodies do not remain the same from hour to 
hour. But we have no space to enter on this subject, and this 
is not the issue which Dr. Newton raises. 
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THE MUSEUM OF THE ROCKS. 


BY WILLIAM SETON, LL.D. 


& E believe we may say without fear of contradiction 
that until within comparatively recent years—say, 
until the time of Buffon—natural history was 
studied under difficulties, and he who devoted 
himself to it advanced with timid, halting steps, 

as though in dread of giving offence to some venerable opinion 
of his forefathers. The old idea that all the different species 
of animals and plants had been created by the Almighty just as 
we see them to-day still prevailed, and, moreover, it was believed 
that the creation had taken place not much more than five or 
six thousand years ago. Now it is universally accepted that 
millions of years have elapsed since the first living organisms 
swam in the sea and crawled along the primordial beaches, while 
the doctrine of evolution, or hereditary descent with progressive 
modification from a few, simple original types, is commonly held 
by scientific men. But the belief in the fixity of species died 
hard. Lamarck, in his Philosophie Zoologique, published in 1809, 
argued with much ability that species were not immutable, and 
his friend Saint-Hilaire adopted Lamarck’s views. But they did 
not make many converts. Something was lacking in the doc- 
trine of evolution to make it generally accepted; there was no 
plausible explanation of how change of species had been brought 
about. 
THE FORMATION OF NEW SPECIES. 

And here we come to what has always seemed to us an in- 
teresting and romantic fact. Two naturalists, who were likewise 
friends—Charles Darwin and Alfred R. Wallace—were endeavor- 
ing simultaneously and independently, one in England, the other 
in the East Indies, to find a reasonable explanation of evolu- 
tion; and it occurred to each of them—to Darwin a little sooner 
than to Wallace—that Natural Selection, or the survival of the 
fittest, was the key to the mystery.* 


* “* Natural Selection can only effect the survival of characters when they have attained 
some functional value. In order to secure the survival of a new character—that is, of a new 
type of organism—it is necessary that the variation should appear in a large number of indi- 
viduals coincidentally and succedsively. It is exceedingly probable that that is what has oc- 
curred in past geologic ages. We are thus led to look for a cause which affects equally many 
individuals at the same time, and continuously. Such causes are found in the changing phy- 
Sical conditions that have succeeded each other in the past history of our planet, and the 
changes of organic function necessarily produced thereby.” 

_ See article in the American Naturalist for March, 1894, by E. D. Cope, entitled ‘‘ The 
Energy of Evolution.” 
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Bearing in mind that many more individuals are born than 
can possibly survive; that no two organisms are exactly alike; 
and that variations useful to the individual plant or animal un- 
doubtedly occur in nature: “Is it not,” they said, “highly pro- 
bable that the animal or plant possessing any favorable variation 
should, in the complex struggle for existence, survive, while the 
one possessing a variation which is not favorable to it should 
perish ?—the result being the formation of a new species.” We 
know that man, by accumulating and preserving certain varia- 
tions and applying the principle of selection, has, in a compara- 
tively brief time, produced the many different kinds of domestic 
animals and plants which we see around us. Now, what man 
has accomplished by means of artificial selection, Nature has no 
doubt been able to accomplish in her own slow way—working 
through long geological periods—and it is this work of Nature 
which Darwin and Wallace have called natural selection. The 
word Nature is here personified. Darwin says:* “I mean by 
Nature only the aggregate action and product of many natural 
laws, and by laws the sequence of events as ascertained by us.” 
And we may here remark that this idea of natural selection, 
which occurred quite independently to Wallace and Darwin, has, 


A GIGANTIC DINosAUR. LENGTH 60 FEET. (‘‘ Extinct Monsters ,” Rev. H. N. Hutchinson.) 


by giving a momentous impetus to the theory of evolution, 
wrought an effect on philosophy and science without a parallel 
since the days of Aristotle. 

* Origin of Species, p. 63. 
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THE DINOSAURS. 


Adopting, therefore, this view of God’s work—namely, that 
it has been gradual and by means of evolution—what can be 


GROUP OF SMALL FLYING DRAGONS.—PTERODACTYLS. 


more interesting than to stroll through the wonderland of Nature 
and to try and discover the numberless forms slowly making 
their appearance one after the other through the different geo- 
logical ages—a many-branching tree—and to try and trace the 
mutual affinities of extinct and living forms? Far back in the 
triassic era, for instance, there lived an order of reptiles 
known as Dinosaurs. There were many species of this long ex- 
tinct order. 

Some were quite small, while others, such as the Atlantasau- 
rus, discovered by Professor Marsh in the Rocky Mountains, are 
computed to have attained a length of from eighty to one hun- 
dred feet. And this age is sometimes called the age of reptiles. 
The dinosaurs possessed certain characters which linked them 
closely to mammals as well as to birds. Their limb bones were 
hollow; they did not crawl as reptiles usually do, but walked 
erect with a free step, while some walked on their hind legs 
alone. 

Along with the dinosaurs lived another interesting reptile 
called the Pterodactyl. It had wings—probably leathery wings 
like a bat—and a long tail, and one species could expand the 
tip of its tail, so as to make it serve as a rudder. There is 
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good reason to believe that the pterodactyls lived in the cliffs 
along the sea-shore, and that their prey was mostly fish, and 
judging from the size of their brains they were intelligent 
creatures. Professor H. G. Seeley places them in a distinct sub- 
class, between reptiles and mammals, and they are sometimes 
called Ornithosauria, or bird-lizards. Many pterodactyls meas- 
ured only two feet in spread of wing, but in Marsh’s unequalled 
collection at Yale we find some with a spread of wing*of from 
twenty to twenty-five feet. 

Birds, which hold so distinct a place in the animal kingdom, 


RESTORATION OF ARCHZOPTERYX ; ONE-THIRD NATURAL SIZE. (By Romanes—Naturat 
Science, December, 1894.) 
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are believed by good authorities to have sprung from some 
branch of the dinosaurs. For a long time the opponents of 
evolution ridiculed the idea of birds being descended from 
reptiles: no bird had yet been found which in the least resem- 
bled a reptile. They made light of Darwin’s words:* “The 
crust of the earth is a vast museum; but the natural collections 
have been imperfectly made, and only at long intervals of 
time.” At length, in 1862, an important discovery was made in 
the limestone rocks at Solenhofen, Bavaria: a fossil bird was 
found to which the name Archzeopteryx was given. Its lizard- 
like tail had twenty-one joints and was as long as all the rest 
of the vertebral column, while its jaws were full of teeth; at 
the same time its wings and tail were distinctly feathered. And 
in 1873 a second specimen was dug out of the same rocks. The 
illustration here given is by the late Professor Romanes. In it 
we perceive that the digits of the wings are still unreduced, 
and these, like the feet, are covered with scales. 

All who have carefully examined these two specimens find 
in them a singular combination of reptile and bird: indeed, 
except for the feathers, archeopteryx might almost as well be 
called a bird-like reptile as a reptilian bird. We know that 
some of the dinosaurs show in the structure of their bones 
a remarkable likeness to birds; and in archeopteryx we may 
truly say that the wide gap which separates the birds from the 
reptiles has been very much narrowed, and no doubt future 
discoveries will make the gap still narrower. 


THE WANT OF LINKS. 


We admit that the steps by which organic life has developed 
through the ages from low to highly organized forms are very 
imperfectly revealed in the rocks; few missing links have been 
discovered. But there are very good reasons why the record 
should be so broken. The preservatién of organic-remains in 
sediments, which afterwards harden into rock, is a good deal a 
matter of chance. If a bone, for instance, sink to the bottom 
of a lake or sea where little if any sediment is forming, the 
bone will by and by decay and disappear. Then again strati- 
fied rocks, perhaps rich in fossils, may by pressure or the influ- 
ence of heat be changed into hard, crystalline rocks; which 
change is called metamorphism. Now, when this change takes 
place, the rocks not only assume a different character and 
aspect, but they also lose every trace of the fossils which they 


* Origin of Species, p. 734- 
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contained. Another reason, too, why more transitional forms 
have not been discovered, is that only a small portion of the 
earth’s crust has been explored by geologists. 


MONSTERS OF THE DEEP. 


And now to go back to the age of reptiles—the age of 
dinosaurs and pterodactyls and the strange reptilian bird 


Group OF SEA SERPENTS, ELASMOSAM, AND FISHES, LENGTH FROM 50 TO 75 FEET. 


archeopteryx—there lived in the sea during that era monsters 
which we may be justified in calling sea serpents, although 
properly speaking they were not true serpents. Serpents, 
according to the best authorities, have come to us through 
some primitive form of lizard with very small legs, and which 
found it easier to move over the ground by wriggling along 
eel-fashion and making use of its ribs instead of its legs, so 
that in time, from want of use, the legs disappeared.* But the 
marine reptiles, whose skeletons have been preserved in the 
stratified rocks of Europe and America, had short limbs, which 
were used much as fish use their fins. The largest of these 
creatures’ is known as Mosasaurus Princeps, and its length was 
about seventy-five feet. 

It is chiefly to the American scientists Marsh, Cope, and 
Leidy that we owe our knowledge of the Mosasaurus, which 
abounded in the cretaceous sea of North America. Like snakes, 
they had on the roof of the mouth four rows of formidable 


*In the boa constrictor rudiments of legs are perceptible. 
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teeth, and the articulation of the lower jaw was such that they 
could swallow their prey whole, just as snakes do. 

Professor Cope tells us how strange it was to find these sea 
animals, once so plentiful between the Missouri and the Rocky 
Mountains, now lying stranded a thousand miles from the near- 
est sea water.* “If the explorer searches the bottoms of the 
rain-washes and ravines, he will doubtless come upon the frag- 
ment of a tooth or jaw, and will generally find a line of such 
pieces leading to an elevated position on the bank or bluff, 
where lies the skeleton of some monster of the ancient sea. 
He may find the vertebral column running far into the lime- 
stone that locks him. in his last prison; . . . ora pair of 
jaws lined with horrid teeth, which grin despair on enemies they 
are helpless to resist, etc.” 


GIANT DEER. 


When the fossil-hunter ascends from the Mesozoic strata, 
which contain the remains of $0 many wonderful reptiles and 
comes to the rocks of the Tertiary age (divided into the 
Eocene, Miocene, and Pliocene epochs), he sees quite a different 


OO I 


cement gee 


A GIGANTIC HORNED DINOCERAS. LENGTH ABOUT 25 FEET. 


fauna and floras Mammals, which in the older rocks were 
represented by a few little animals—probably marsupials—now 
appear in great numbers; he is in the presence of a higher 


* Report of U. S. Geological and Geographical Survey of the Territories, vol. ii., 1875» 
VOL, LXI.—26 
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type of life. In North America the cretaceous sea has disap- 
peared, and in what is now Wyoming is a great tropical lake 
surrounded by luxuriant forests inhabited by strange and gigan- 
tic quadrupeds. Perhaps the most wonderful mammal among 
them was the Dinoceras, which probably weighed when alive 
and full grown about two and three-quarter tons. 

The Dinoceras must have been a stupid beast, judging from 
the size of its brain, which was even smaller than the brain of 
some reptiles, and we learn from Marsh that all the earlier ter- 
tiary mammals had uncommonly small brains. But as time 
went on their brains increased in size; and Marsh’s law of brain- 
growth is a singularly suggestive discovery. The dinoceras sud- 
denly disappeared at the close of the first epoch of the tertiary. 
But it was succeeded in the following miocene epoch—in the 
region between the Rocky Mountains and western Nebraska— 
by another huge mammal called Brontops, whose fossil remains 
were discovered by Marsh, in 1874. 

It was larger than the dinoceras and was more nearly allied 
to the rhinoceros. 


THE MEGATHERIUM. 


In the Pampas of South America have been unearthed the 
remains of a gigantic animal, allied to the sloth and ant-eater, 
which lived during the quaternary period (immediately preceding 
the modern era), and called the Megatherium. It surpassed the 
rhinoceros in size, and its bones were more massive than the 
bones of an elephant. Its tail, too, must have been exceedingly 
powerful, while its fore and hind limbs were provided with im- 
mense claws. 

The late Professor Owen’s explanation of how this animal 
obtained its food, and the use which it made of its tail, is now 
generally accepted as correct. The megatherium must have fed 
on the leaves of trees; but as probably no tree had limbs strong 
enough to support it, it raised itself on its hind legs and, lean- 
ing back on its tail, pulled the branches towards it; it may 
even have been able sometimes to pull a whole tree down. 

Many other interesting animals, long extinct, have been dis- 
covered in the rocks and in the deep clays; the mammoth, the 
mastodon, the great Irish deer (not an elk, but a true cervus), 
the woolly rhinocéros, etc. But we have not space to give even 
a-brief description of them. We may conclude by saying that 
if the record. of the rocks were not. so imperfect, if we had an 
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unbroken history of the life system, we should find—according 
to the highest authorities—that the animals which lived millions 
of years ago are, indeed, the ancestors (not, however, always in a 
direct line) of the animals now existing. 


CHANGE POSSIBLY INCESSANT. 


Nor can any valid reason be given why evolution should 
not still be going on: all things are changing, albeit. with im- 
perceptible slowness. Nor are the heavens to be excepted ; 


i ce 


GREAT GROUND SLOTH OF SOUTH AMERICA. LENGTH 18 FEET. 


astronomers tell. us that the present North Star will not always 
be the north-star.. And if we could project ourselves into the 
far-off future, say‘ two or three million years ftom the present, 
we should most likely, behold a different fauna and flora. The 
climates then may not be™the ‘same~as our climates, and there 
may be a different distribution of land and water; prairies may 
be elevated into mountains; and where now stand New York 
and London may be buried fathoms deep under the sea. And 
surely, in order to adapt themselves to changed conditions of 
life, animals and plants will have to change also. 


ANTIQUITY OF THE EARTH. 


There still may be a few doubters who will say there has 
not been time enough since the creation for so great an evolu- 
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tion of organic life to have come about through natural selec- 
tion: although Darwin and Wallace never held that natural 
selection was the sole cause of evolution. We refer these 
doubters to an “rticle in Mature for January 3, of this year. 
There we find that Sir William Thomson has recently admitted 
the force of the arguments brought forward by Professor Perry, 
one of his own pupils, in favor of a much greater antiquity of 
the earth. In place of his first superior time limit (based on 
calculations made thirty years ago) of 400,000,000 years for the 
past existence of our planet, the eminent physicist concedes as 
possible, from facts now known to us, the much higher maxi- 
mum range of 4,000,000,000 years since the creation. These 
startling figures meet the views held by the more advanced 
geologists, and allow time enough for the slow deposition of 
sediments and for the building up of what we have called the 
Museum of the Rocks.* 


* The foregoing illustrations, it is proper to say, are taken from Rev. H. N. Hutchinson’s 
work on Extinct Monsters. 





A LEGACY from the late James Anthony Froude, 
in the shape of a book, may be accepted by the 
beneficiaries much as Hercules accepted from his 
wife the gift of the centaur. The garment is gaudy 
and enticing, but it will cling with poisonous tenac- 

ity te the frame of the acceptor. In this book, which treats of 
the rise of the English naval power,* the eminent whitewashing 
historian undertakes the daring feat of showing that piracy, 
treachery, and carnage were eminently respectable pursuits when 
undertaken for the spread of the Reformation in England. 
This proposition may sound startling, but here we have it in its 
naked horror, set forth with due circumstantiality and depend- 
ing on the audacious plea of justification. It has been the 
fashion to make the Jesuits responsible for this atrocious prin- 
ciple in moral philosophy, but no one has as yet suggested that 
Mr. James Anthony Froude was a member of that much- 
maligned order. It was only a short time before he died that 
Mr. Froude bequeathed this new legacy to the admirers of the 
Reformation. It was contained in his lectures as Regius Pro- 
fessor at Oxford in the years 1893-94. In these he reviewed 
the careers of the buccaneers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century, such as Hawkins, Drake, Winter, Raleigh, and others 
of that tribe. It is needless to say that his pictures of these 
adventurers and the scenes in which they played the leading 
parts is animated and glittering. But it is not cheerful reading. 
The record of rapine and murder is only attractive to the Jack 
Sheppard order of mind. Mr. Froude appears to have thought 
that this was the prevailing taste among his Oxford auditory. 
“The English sea-power,” says the Regius Professor, “was 
the legitimate child of the Reformation. It grew out of the 
new despised Protestantism.” And it was under the illegitimate 
daughter of the founder of the Reformation that this power 


* English Seamen of the Sixteenth Century. By James Anthony Froude. New York; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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found its full development in piracy on a grand scale, slave- 
dealing, and universal rapine. But it was under the founder 
himself that the buccaneering business began. The historian 
most felicitously quotes a saying with regard to Henry when 
beginning this portion of his narrative. “‘ King Harry loved a 
man,’ it was said, and knew a man when he saw one.” Mr. 
Froude would not have been found recalling this suggestive 
aphorism had the bluff king’s dangerous admiration been 
confined to the sterner sex. Amongst other men whom he 
knew and esteemed, was one Mr. William Hawkins, of 
Plymouth; and his esteem was based upon that personage’s 
success in bringing home presents of gold and ivory from the 
African Coast, together with some human chattels. This Haw- 
kins was the father of the John Hawkins who was knighted by 
Elizabeth for his amazing success as a scourge of the seas, and 
shared with Sir Francis Drake the honor of being the most 
formidable of the pirates and cutthroats that sailed the Spanish 
main. Elizabeth took her share in the plunder and took shares 
in slave-hunting enterprises; and when the Spaniards retaliated 
on any of the pirates she made loud complaint of her subjects 
being maltreated and robbed! 

It would have been in other hands an impossible task to 
defend the deeds of such monsters as Hawkins and Drake. But 
Froude’s motto is toujours audace. The law of nations, the laws 
of humanity, might be outraged, horror accumulated on _ horror, 
but he has a defence. “Spain and England,” he declared, 
“might be at peace; Romanism and Protestantism were at 
deadly war; and war suspends the obligations of ordinary life.” 
What a hideous doctrine! It makes one’s flesh creep to. read 
this crimson pharisaism. 

Far-fetched as this excuse of an unofficial religious war is, 
moreover, the inventor of it himself shows it to be untenable. 
In the course of his lectures he points out more than once that 
the real objects of the Holy Office in Spain were political and 
commercial rather than religious; that religion was used, in fact, 
by it only as a mask for the most material designs and 
methods. Thus he is hoist with his own blasting-charge. 

We do not envy the feelings of the creed or the people in 
whose behalf Froude undertook this unique line of defence. To 
their careful perusal we commend these chapters on “The Sea- 
cradle of the Reformation.” For ourselves we have only to say 
that civilized peoples have repudiated the doctrine that between 
nations at peace there can be any toleration for unauthorized 
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murder and piracy, and that even when a state of war exists 
the laws of good faith and humanity are still binding on bel- 
ligerents. Froude has written his own epitaph. Out of his own — 
mouth he stands convicted as the falsifier of history and the 
champion of treachery and every curse that springs from the 
basest passions of the human heart. 


We have heard so much lament of late over the paucity of 
Catholic fiction of the better order that we are somewhat 
curious as to the reception which awaits a new issue of the 
famous classic novel Dion and the Sibyls.* This work was pub- 
lished in this magazine a good many years ago as that of a mas- 
ter of scholarly style, the late Miles Gerald Keon. The book 
appeals to the same level of intelligence as the famous Ben Hur 
appeals to—possibly a shade higher. Yet, despite its classic 
quotations and recondite points, it is free from the charge of 
pedantry. It presents to the*ordinary understanding the same 
grasp of the universal situation in the pagan world when 
nascent Christianity was struggling in its swaddling-clothes as 
the writer himself had acquired. Its diction is a model of 
purity; its dramatic construction masterly. Some of the situa- 
tions are invested with a tremendous power. They present us 
with pictures of the spirit of the time, so cruel and so steeped 
in dark superstition, so glutted with conquest and so great 
withal in imperial conceptions, that give the work the vividness 
of a vast and fascinating panorama. To the meanest intellect 
it is plain that the author had made himself familiar with the 
every-day life of the Roman court and every detail of Roman 
life before he sat down to write his book. He had wrapt him- 
self up so thoroughly in his subject that he found no difficulty, 
apparently, in bringing the aid of lifelike reality to the aid of 
an imagination of uncommon richness and creative power. It is 
not alone with the material world of the time he deals, but he 
enters also into the labyrinths of the metaphysical speculations 
of the philosophers and the mental struggling of the better men 
and women of the Gentile world for light amid that opacity in 
which the rays of Christian truth were as yet only seen through 
the merest chinks. 

We would commend this noble work in especial to the 
attention of the various Reading Circles throughout the coun- 
try. They will be enabled to judge how nobler a thing the 


; * Dion and the Sibyls. A classic novel. By Miles Gerald Keon. New York: Catholic 
School Book Company, 28 Barclay Street. 
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English language is on the pen of a writer who knows its capa- 
bilities than on the lips of people who make it a vehicle only for 
the dull practical business of every-day life. We ought to add 
that the style in which the book is put forth by the publishers 
is a credit to typography. 


Mr. J. K: Foran, who has lately had conferred upon him 
the degree of doctor in literature in addition to his former one 
of bachelor im utrogue jure, has just published a collection of 
his lyrical pieces, in a very handsome volume.* These poems 
are of a miscellaneous character and display a great inequality 
in merit. While many of them are pleasing in construction, 
others are hard and unmusical, and remind one a good deal of 
the work of the late Mr. Tupper. There is also a decidedly 
reminiscent flavor about one at least of them; we mean the 
piece addressed to an artist about to paint the portrait of Rev. 
Dr. Tabaret, O.M‘I. It instantly recalls the lines of Thomas 
Davis to Hogan about the statue of O’Connell, as well as the 
more graceful apostrophe of Denis Florence McCarthy to the 
depictor of the lineaments of the great Father Mathew. An 
address to a brook is open to the same remark, as it follows in 
a degree the lines of a more famous composition. The descrip- 
tive pieces in the book are the best of its contents. 
These are vigorous and picturesque; but it is needless to say 
that this species does not stand on the highest plane in poetry. 
In the elegiacs, moreover, it is just to say there is a ring which 
approaches the true note of poetical passion’in many of the 
lines—notably in the lament over the late Father Tom Burke, 
O.P. Yet in many places there are faulty lines and a tendency 
towards objectionable forms of expression—as, for instance, in 
a piece entitled “The Chief of the Ottawa” we find this inele- 
gant form: 


“For he stood by the wave that does silently lave 
The spot where his forefathers rest.” 


There is considerable power, though little of freshness of 
idea, in a poem on Mr. Gladstone, and some other pieces of a 
patriotic character (Canadian) possess dash and spirit. But the 
general impression left by all is that they were written more un- 
der the stress of a necessity to make rhyme, fairly consistent with 
common-sense and passable as poetical expression, than the affla- 
tus of high or novel ideas. It is not well even for a good prose 


* Poems and Lyrics. By J. K. Foran, Lit.D., LL.B. Montreal: D. J. Sadlier & Co. 
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writer like Mr. Foran to at all times yield to the temptation to 
indulge that innate tendency to rhyme which is a legacy from 
the days of nascent intellect, when rhythm is but an effort of 
nature and a combination trick between ear and tongue. A 
good many typographical errors are observable in the book—a 
fact which helps the sense of disappointment which some of the 
work inspires, inasmuch as the cover of the book which encloses 
those faults is attractive. 


The Japanese fit now holds us fast; it is in the hysterical 
stage. Of books on that odd country we continue to get more 
than we ask for. It is fearful to contemplate what we may 
have to endure by and by, when the whole army of writers and 
commercial travellers who shall certainly move upon the coun- 
try, now that it has become famous, set their pens and tongues 
in motion. Mr. Henry T. Fincke is the latest contributor to 
our stock of knowledge of the manners and customs of the 
Japanese.* He writes with the idea of a man who can take a 
good note of what he sees, and he gives us a pretty clear idea 
that his own notions of morality and those of the average Japan- 
ese do not present. any abysmal difference. The questions of 
the beauty of the Japanese women and the ethics of partial or 
total nudity occupy a very large share of his philosophical at- 
tention. The Japanese, in these respects, contrast very favorably 
with the Americans, he opines. He does not think the Budd- 
hist monks quite so rascally as the medieval ones in Europe, 
though they (the Buddhists) are loafers taken from the lowest 
dregs of society. The value of the aspiration that we might be 
able to induce six hundred Japanese missionaries to visit our 
country to instil notions of humanity and politeness into Ameri- 
can life may be tested by this opinion. 


The “chiels amang ws takin’ notes” are not the rare aves 
that they used to be. Flying visitors from every part of the 
Old World are to be found every year gathering their impres- 
sions and raking in our money—like Conan Doyle and Rudyard 
Kipling and David Christie Murray—and sometimes laughing at 
us for our readiness to be plucked, and our gratitude for the favor 
of being ridiculed. Paul Bourget is of the number, though not 
of the ill-conditioned lot. He spent a few months in the coun- 
try, and turned the visit to account. He paints our portrait and 
asks for our opinion of the performance. In reply to his criti- 

* Lotos-Time in Japan. By Henry T. Fincke. New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
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cism we proceed to pass our own opinion upon his work, and 
ask what is the value of such hasty impressions. This is the 
orthodox way of answering a question more Hibernico. 

We may say at the outset that Paul Bourget, like a great 
many more of his countrymen, looks at some social aspects of a 
strange country from a merely animal point of view. The fault 
is not intentional perhaps; it is a question of national tempera- 
ment. French writers of the later school are more sensual 
than others. Sensuality has had its period in most literatures ; 
its period is not yet over in France. Consequently when we 
find this talented Academician considering American society 
from that stand-point we need not be surprised at the tone 
and language which he uses. It comes to him perfectly natur- 
ally. He gives us credit for being better behaved than folk in 
France, but taunts the descendants of the Anglo-Saxon Puritans 
with hypocrisy in the matter of scandalous living. Possibly he 
had the case of a great public man, legislator and lay-preacher, 
just before the world when the Academician arrived here, in his 
eye. It is not just to the Puritans to judge them by one or by 
several examples. One swallow does not make a summer; one 
black sheep does not nigrify the whole flock. 

When a writer accustomed all his life to the institution of a 
demi-monde talks of the difficulty of understanding the smile of 
the American woman, with “its respectable animalism,” we re- 
spect his ingenuousness. If he cannot understand the smile of 
a virtuous woman, his comprehension of the character and bent 
and achievements of a great people is limited to the surface 
things. Therefore his views on what met his eyes in society 
here may be read for amusement’s sake; for that of instruction 
they are not of any great account. 

M. Bourget pays America the compliment of borrowing the 
name of his book from the work of one of America’s greatest 
poets and authors. Longfellow gave the name “ Outre-Mer” to 
his book of European travel; and this is the title M. Bourget 
chooses for his. He might also with advantage borrow some of 
Longfellow’s purity of mind when discussing the characteristics 
of people outside France. 

His own countryman, Max O’Rell, who, in our humble opin- 
ion, is far more deserving of a place amongst the forty “im- 
mortals,” as a recognition of literary ability, is far beyond him 
as an itinerary commentator. He has much more delicacy in 
handling risky subjects; and he has a gift of humor, entirely 
absent in the writings of M. Bourget. The utmost that can be 
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said of Outre-Mer* is that it is lively and at times pungent, and 
devoid of that tone of snobbishness and conceited impudence 
which characterizes the oditer dicta of some literary magnificoes 
from England who now and then deign to visit and patronize 
Brother Jonathan. 

On matters of tangible fact and safe critical judgment M, 
Bourget’s observations are more valuable. He attended Catholic 
churches during his sojourn here, and was profoundly impressed 
by the earnestness of both priests and people. He bears en- 
thusiastic testimony to the great vitality of the Catholic Church 
in America, as well as to the thoroughly democratic spirit which 
distinguishes it within and without. He had interviews with 
some of the more prominent dignitaries of the church—notably 
Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop Ireland, and the Rector of the 
Catholic University, Right Rev. Dr. Keane, and he gives fine 
silhouettes of all three. Archbishop Ireland struck him as be- 
ing the most forceful figure in American Catholicism, because 
of his splendid optimism and his sterling patriotism. It strikes 
M. Bourget that the position of the Catholic Church in Ameri- 
ca, unconnected as it is with the state in any way, is far hap- 
pier than that of the Church in France, harassed on all sides 
by anti-clerical laws and liable to be held accountable to the 
state for every public utterance of its bishops and clergy. 


A book which just reaches our hands in time only for a 
hasty review may be described as one of the modern curiosi- 
ties of literature. It is a compilation of the public utterances 
of the Papal Delegate, Archbishop Satolli, since his arrival in the 
United States, upon matters of high public moment.t The cir- 
cumstances under which these addresses were made were often 
so peculiar as to give the flavor of novelty and uniqueness to the 
work. Coming to this country with not a thorough knowledge 
of the English language, the delegate labored under enormous 
difficulties at first, but his wonderful quickness of perception and 
readiness of resource enabled him to overcome them all in time. 
Called upon to reply to many speeches and to decide on many 
causes in a strange tongue, he had to avail himself largely of 
the help of others at the beginning. His general plan was to 
dictate in either Latin or Italian, and get one of his secre- 
taries or his friends to render this reply into English.. These 


* Outre-Mer. Impressions of America. By Paul Bourget, member of the French Acade- 
my. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

t+ Loyalty to Church and State. The Mind of his Excellency, Francis Archbishop Satollt, 
Apostolic Delegate. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 
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renderings he would critically examine, and sometimes suggest 
corrections where the translation did not appear to convey the 
particular shade of meaning which he desired. The English of 
these addresses, then, is that of other minds, in a good many 
cases; and as they are the work of different hands, they pre- 
sent a diversity of style which, to one unacquainted with the 
circumstances, must appear singular. 

Since his advent here, however, the Apostolic Delegate has 
labored diligently to overcome the obstacle of language, and his 
efforts have been most successful. His later utterances have 
been delivered without much intermediary help. Through all, 
however, whatever their differences in verbal drapery, there runs 
a line of thought and constitutional scholarship which shows the 
profound student and the vigilant observer of all that is making 
up the present great page of civilization’s history. 

That such a man as the Papal Delegate, with his hands daily 
filled with ecclesiastical business of the most delicate and intri- 
cate nature at times, could make so thorough a study of the 
social and political problems of the United States as this work 
demonstrates is a proof of that rare intellectual power which is 
demanded for the office of high plenipotentiaries. It is only 
one man in a million who possesses such gifts in ordinary de- 
gree; the richness of Monsignor Satolli’s fitness for his office is 
something phenomenal. 

The volume of addresses now presented to us is prefaced by 
an introduction from his Eminence Cardinal Gibbons, and from 
this we gather that a good many pronouncements, judged to 
be of the highest importance by those who heard them, have 
not been preserved. The editor of the work is the Rev. J. R. 
Slattery, Rector of St. Joseph’s Seminary for the Colored Mis- 
sions, whose earnest labors on behalf of the negroes elicit 
a warm note of praise from the Apostolic Delegate. A great 
diversity of theme is the feature of the addresses. They deal 
with the subjects of education, the Papacy and its relations to 
outside authority, the constitution of the church, the harmony 
of the spirit of Catholicity with American institutions, public 
and parochial schools, religious associations, temperance, the 
functions of the press, and other important factors in our 
national life. Besides the addresses there are several letters to 
Catholic: societies and the Press. 

Perhaps the most important of.these expositions of the men- 
tal attitude of the Apostolic Delegate, from a wide public point 
of view, is that which he gave at the banquet of the Carroll 
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Institute at Washington, D. C. It was in the course of this 
address that he expatiated on the Papal Encyclical on Church 
and State, and his observations may be taken as a full explana- 
tory glossary on the original text. We would be gratified to 
reproduce the whole of his Excellency’s admirable discourse up- 
on this theme, but that pleasure is denied us, owing to the 
briefness of the interval between the reception of the volume 
and the publication of this ,issue of our magazine. We must 
content ourselves with a few extracts dealing with the duties of 
the Catholic citizen and the public press: 

“Broad and complete is the demonstration given by the 
Holy Father in this encyclical that the state has nothing to 
fear but everything to hope from the existence of the Catholic 
Church in her midst. She has everything to hope and 
nothing to fear, not only as regards her independence and con- 
stitutional liberty, but as regards the liberty of political parties 
as well, to none of which does the church or the pope desire 
that Catholic interests should bind themselves. The church 
holds herself on a higher plane and looks only to the common 
good, to the reign of truth, justice, and peace. There is noth- 
ing to fear, but everything to hope in the instruction and edu- 
cation given by the church to Catholic youth. Beneficent 
societies, the freedom of the press, the freedom of religion 
have nothing to fear from the church. Wherefore, after this 
magnificent exposition of Catholic truth in the recent encyclical, 
all sinister pre-occupations concerning the possibility or impossi- 
bility of a true harmony between Catholic spirit and civil and 
political liberty should disappear. One of the church’s teach- 
ings is that a popular form of government is a just and proper 
one. It has never happened that the church or a pope entered, 
of his own accord, into the vast field of civil government; but 
history sufficiently proves that trouble has always arisen when 
governments have overstepped the limits of their legitimate 
authority, and have sought to interfere in religious matters. 
The danger of such trouble does not exist in this country, as 
is evident from the spirit of the Constitution and from the 
loyalty of those who are its custodians. To. them does it 
belong to maintain the spirit of the Constitution in prohibiting 
the framing of any law in matters of religion, and the using of 
any distinction among the people based on religious differences ; 
but, it is certainly against the spirit of the Constitution to re- 
fuse the co-operation offered by Catholic institutions, or to ex- 
clude them solely because they are Catholic. . . . 
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“JT cannot conclude without. calling your attention to one 
other important consideration concerning the relation of the 
church to the nation in this country. The opinion is certainly 
growing, that we are nearing a most critical point in history, 
and that in this country especially great problems will soon 
demand positive solution. All the horrors of a social revolution 
are predicted by men no less renowned for accurate and calm 
thinking than Professor Goldwin, Smith and Professor Von 
Holst. All agree in selecting this’ country as the field of the 
greatest of the disorders which threaten society. This being so, 
it is interesting to note the words’ of a non-Catholic writer in 
the latest number of an-important magazine. He says: ‘The 
tacit acknowledgment of the religious primacy of the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter is one of the clearest signs of the times. It 
is a significant recognition of the fact that the Catholic Church 
holds the solution of the -terrible problem. which lies on the 
threshold of thé twentieth century, and that it belongs.to the 
pope alone to pronounce our social pax vobiscum.’” 





I:—A NEW CATECHISM.* 


The man who attempts to prepare a new Catechism, not- 
withstanding the number already in.‘use, must have.some very 
special reason for such an undertaking. If it is simply to bring 
out some pet idea of his own about some controverted point in 
theology his trouble will be ill-repaid. We can teadily see from 
a study of this catechism that. the author, Dr. Schwenniger, has 
no such hobby to ride. He has this motive, and it is a wor- 
thy one—he wishes to impress upon the minds of our children 
the great truths of our religion, and to show that these ‘dogmas 
rest for their foundation first on the authority of the teaching 
church, supported by tradition and -Holy Setipture... The child 
is impressed ‘from beginning to end of ‘this catechism with the 
fact that the church is the living Christ, that as ‘he existed and 
taught before any written ‘book; so “too his ‘church, his mouth- 
piece, must be heard before we bring forth arguments from 
either tradition. or Scripture. ‘ * What! does the ‘living, teaching 
¢hurch hold?” That ‘settled, then’ her’ teaching: he ‘strengthens 
by tradition and. the Bible. This’ idea, carried cout so: well 

* Ratechionius Jiir die Katholischen Volksschulen in den Ve creinigtem. Staaten Nordamer shag. 
New York : Chas. Wildermann, 17 Barclay Street.- on dens Khe feonide : 
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throughout the catechism, has a wonderful effect upon the mind 
of the reader. 

The order, the concise answers, the attractive way of putting 
the great truths of our holy faith, give evidence of most careful 
preparation. The author has been working on this book for the 
past fifteen years, and during these years has given several hours 
every day to its study and preparation. 

Another good point worthy of notice is that for the children 
of German parents he insists that, while they study the cate- 
chism in their own language, they must have on the opposite 
page the English translation—and good English it is at that. 
For English-speaking schools a special English edition has been 
prepared. The book has the most cordial approbation of the 
author's Most Rev. Archbishop. An instructive and interesting 
article on the question of catechisms would no doubt prove of 
value to those whose work of love it is to teach our children 
the truths of our holy faith. 


2..—_LECTURES ACCORDING TO SPECIFICATION.* 


The Hon. and Rev. W. H. Fremantle is Canon of Canterbury, 
and fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Zhe World as the Subject 
of Redemption comprises a series of lectures delivered at Oxford 
in the course established by Rev. John Bampton, Canon of 
Salisbury. An extract from the will of Canon Bampton, by which 
provision is made for the delivery of these lectures, is printed 
at the beginning of the volume as a sort of’ prefatory note. 
There is no mistaking the mind of the canon, for in his will he 
plainly states what he desires in this course of lectures, and he 
clearly indicates subjects, and time, and other matter relative to 
the course. Professor Ely in his introduction says: “ The World 
as the Subject of Redemption offers a system of apologetics.” 
This title—a system of apologetics—clearly indicatés the scope 
of the essays. Here is a somewhat curious thing in regard to 
the work. In his preface to the new edition. Canon Fremantle 
honestly admits that the. book fell flat in England. “The lec- 
tures excited little attention in England, either .on their delivery. 
in 1883 or on their publication in 1885. .,.. At all events, 
the book fell almost flat on this side of the Atlantic; and the 
publishers were at one timé so much disheartened as to’ incline 
to give it up as dead.” Then Professor Ely,. of. the .University 


* The World as the Subject of Redemption. By the Hor.:and Rev. W. H. Fremantle,’ 
M.A. With an introduction by Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., LL.D. Second edition, revised. 
New York : Longmans, Green & Co: 
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of Wisconsin, took notice of the lectures, pointing out their 
value as contributions to apologetic literature, and the dead 
came to life again, and so into a second edition. The Oxford 
lecturer is generous in his acknowledgment of this fact. 


3.—FROM THE PRETORIUM TO GOLGOTHA.* 


This beautiful little book of some twenty-five pages has this 
merit on the face of it—it does not divorce art from religion. 
The scenes of the great tragedy of the Passion and Death of 
our Lord. have called forth from the most gifted pens and 
brushes the highest inspirations of the artist’s talents. This 
zealous secular priest has made wholesome use of the few spare 
moments in his busy parochial life to select the best types of 
the most celebrated artists to place before our minds the cruel- 
ties inflicted on our Lord during the Passion. The best have 
been chosen: Raphael, Fra Angelico, Doré, Rubens, Titian, 
Munkacsy, Hoffmann, and others. Our friends of the Episcopal 
Church who have lately taken up this devotion of the Way of 
the Cross will be delighted with this added aid to their efforts 
in the right direction. The meditations are based on the gos- 


pel narrative and therefore good, while the prayers are pointed 
and practical. The translation of the “Stabat Mater,” while 
literal, is rhythmic and forceful and may be sung by the congre- 
gation with good effect. 


4.—THE COUNCILS OF THE CHURCH.+ 


Bishop Hefele’s learned work has fared well at the hands of 
Mr. William B. Clark. The translation from the German is 
exceedingly well done. Mr. Clark deserves the thanks of the 
student of general history for placing this valuable work in an 
English dress. No student, and especially no divinity student, 
of church history can well afford to be without the four vol- 
umes already produced, and we will expect with interest the 
fifth volume, which completes the work, and which is promised 
if “the demand for that which is now issued” warrants it. We 
have no doubt that the fifth volume will appear in due season. 


* From thé Pretorium to Golgotha. By Rev. Patrick E. Fitzsimons. New York: S. J. 


Kerr. 

+A History of the Councils of the Church. By Right Rev. Charles Joseph Hefele, D.D. 
Translated from the Gernign, withthe author’s approbation, and edited by William B. Clark, 
M.A., etc. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. Vol. iv.: A D. 451-680. (Imported by Charles 


Scribner’s Sons.) 
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5.—A BOOK FOR THE TIMES.* 


The spirit of the times is marked by a very earnest desire 
for Christian Unity. The currents of religious thought are set- 
ting in strong and fast towards this much-desired goal. The 
negotiations of Lord Halifax in England, giving occasion to the 
outpouring of the great heart of the Holy Father in his letter 
to the English people on the one hand, and the splendid tem- 
per with which it has been received by them on the other, in- 
dicate a very strong desire on the part of all concerned to en- 
ter into closer religious charity. In this country the cordial 
way in which the great work that Father Elliott has under- 
taken has been received, the many expressions of a more kindly 
feeling towards Catholics, the evident desire to suppress rancor- 
ous religious antipathies, all these indicate a closing of the gap. 
The closer we come together the more we want to know of 
each other. Hence a restatement of Catholic doctrine just now 
from Father Searle, who has reasoned out all these problems 
for himself, will meet a general welcome from the many who 
are becoming more and more interested in these great vital 
problems. 

Father Searle is a convert himself, is professor of mathema- 
tics at the Catholic University, and his book is just what it 
purports to be—a collection of plain facts for fair minds, an 
appeal to candor and common sense. 

As a book for missionary purposes it is of very great value. 
' Many devoted priests and laymen will see in it a splendid hand- 
book to distribute widely among non-Catholics, because it is 
a calm, well-reasoned, dispassionate statement of the Catholic 
position. There is no spirit of attack or controversy about it. 
It is simply building the bridges across the stream of prejudice, 
and an invitation to join hands and forces in a. Christian unity. 
We are quite sure that at this present juncture it will meet 
with a very great success. 


6.—TH } IRISH REVIVAL. 


We have received the report of the Gaelic League—an asso- 
ciation whose object is the preservation of the Irish language 
by wva voce example—for the year 1894. . It is an encouraging 

* Plain Facts for Fair Minds: An appeal to candor and common sense. By Rev. George 
M. Searle, C.S.P. New York: The Catholic Book Exchange, 120 West Sixtieth Street. 
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record of good work done. Few people outside Ireland and 
Irish circles are aware of the great hold the Irish tongue still 
maintains upon the mass of the Irish peasantry, particularly 
those of the West and North-west. It appears from the last 
census report that there were at the time the enumeration took 
place close upon seven hundred thousand Irish-speaking persons 
in the country, but to the vast majority of these people the 
vernacular is only known as a spoken language and with a very 
limited scope. To diffuse a knowledge of Irish as a written vehicle 
with a splendid storehouse for scholars is one of the principal aims 
of the new League, and the encouragement the movement has 
received from eminent people of letters is a hopeful augury of 
success. An Irish revival is going on the force of which has been 
strongly felt even here. The movement was begun a good many 
years ago by the Society for the Preservation of the Irish Lan- 
guage, whose cheap educational books were a great boon to the 
Irish-speaking population, hitherto ignorant of the grammatical 
structure of the tongue they had been reared in. The Gaelic 
League is destined to help the work by giving the students of Irish 
a practical knowledge of its idioms and correct pronunciation—one 
of the most formidable difficulties which confronted those mak- 


ing its acquaintance for the first time. The revival of this an- 
cient tongue is something unique in the history of language and 
literature. 


7-—SHORTHAND FOR TYPEWRITERS. 


A most ingenious system of shorthand for typewriters has 
been devised by Rev. D. A. Quinn, of Providence, R. I. It is 
claimed for the system that it can be learned in a few hours, 
and given an average intelligence and an average memory, the 
claim seems to be good. The system abolishes the use of any 
of the present systems of shorthand script, and asks no more 
than the utilization of the alphabets of the typewriting machine, 
capitals and small letters. These are availed of on the phonetic 
principle and for the construction of grammalogues, prefixes, etc. 
The result is an immense saving of time and manipulation to 
those who take the trouble to learn the system by dispensing 
with the trouble of writing shorthand and then transcribing it 
on the machine. An admirable book of instruction is published 
by the Continental Printing Company, Dyer and Pine Streets, 
Providence, R. I. 
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a WITH regard to the article on the question of 
Disestablishment in England, in this issue, it is 
: well to state that the grievance of tithes no longer 
enters as an element into the problem, as might be inferred 
from the writer’s argument. By the Tithes Commutation Act, 
passed in 1836, and a couple of subsequent emendatory acts, 
the payment of tithes was transferred from the shoulders of the 
tillers of the soil to those of the owner. If the tithes are still 
paid by the tenant, it is in an indirect shape. 


~ 
a 





On page 191, May number, in article Training-School of 
Nurses, by Thomas Dwight, M.D., the statement was made that 
the first training-school for nurses was opened in Buffalo in 
1892. We learn that a training-school was opened in connec- 
tion with St. Mary’s Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y., in the fall of 1889. 


> 
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One of those red-letter days in the Church’s calendar, the 
golden jubilee of an illustrious son, was the 16th of May last. 
The date marked the fiftieth anniversary of the ordination of 
the Archbishop of Boston, the Most Rev. John Joseph Williams. 
This auspicious event was attended by such circumstances as 
must render it memorable. From the hands of the Sovereign 
Pontiff came an autograph letter of congratulation, accompanied 
by a gold medal! and the notification of the apostolic’ benedic- 
tion; and from a multitude of hierarchs and pastors throughout 
the United States and in other lands messages of felicitation. 
Bishop Goesbriand, as the senior spiritual overseer of the pro- 
vince of New England, offered the present of a beautiful chalice 
on behalf of the bishops of that province. The Papal Delegate 
headed the array of bishops and clergy who travelled to Boston 
to be present at the solemnity, and never has there been a 
more imposing gathering at any similar celebration. Cardinal 
Gibbons, who was on his way to Rome, was there; and sixteen 
other archbishops and bishops, many of them from the most dis- 
tant dioceses, also testified by their presence the reverence in 
which they held the venerable prelate of the great New Eng- 
land province. 
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FRANCE GRAPPLING WITH THE DRINK PROBLEM. 


(From the Literary Digest.) 


THE discussion of temperance and allied questions is just now a noticeable 
feature of the French press. The serious manner in which thoughtful minds are 
taking it up is shown by an unsigned article in that able scientific journal, Cosmos, 
Paris, April 6. The increasing evils of drink in France are acknowledged, and in 
canvassing the various methods of different countries in dealing with the problem 
the conclusion reached is that neither the Gothenburg system, nor the high-license 
system, nor the prohibitory system gives the best results; but that these are 
obtained from the Swiss system of government monopoly. Conditions in France 
are thus stated : 

“The question of alcoholism is still the order of the day. The spirituous 
liquors, more or less pure, that are dealt out in the drinking-saloons are the cause 
of ravages that show effects even in the descendants of the victim. The picture 
of the dangers and crimes of alcoholism has often been painted here; we will not 
recall it. Suffice it. to say that its evil results are increasing. In the insane 
asylums the intellectual decadence of 16 per cent. of the inmates is attributable to 
drunkenness; the number several years ago was but II per cent.” 

The Cosmos writer refers to a “ remarkable report ” made before the Congress 
of Alienists by M. Ladame recently, the conclusions of which are thus stated : 

“Increase of taxation givesiincrease of revenue, and does not produce diminu- 
tion of consumption ; it does not even temporarily check the continually increasing 
progress of the amount consumed. It is thus an insufficient means, at least when 
taken by itself. : 

“Here we must note that experience has shown that the introduction of beer 
and its general use as an habitual drink has not prevented in several States of 
America the increased consumption of alcohol. 

“We will say little concerning the reduction of the number of saloons. The- 
oretically the means appears excellent, but if we examine the question more closely 
we shall not be slow to perceive that the number of saloons is rather a conse- 
quence than a cause of the augmentation of the consumption of alcoholic drinks, 
and we may even see in the same country the most destructive consumption of 
spirits in the districts where the saloons are least frequent. This was proved by 
an investigation made by the Swiss Federal Council, which found that the con- 
sumption of spirits was greatest in the Swiss cantons where saloons were fewest. 
M. Van der Meulen also arrived at this result in the communication that he made 
to the Congress of the Hague (August, 1893) on the consequences of the Dutch 
law of 1881 regulating the number of licenses for the sale of liquors according to 
the population. . . . 

“ The researches of -Moeller.in.Great Britain, as well-as those of G. Hartmann 
in France, lead to the same conclusions. 

‘ But if the limitation of the saloons is accompanied by measures restraining 
the sale of alcohol and improving the processes of manufacture, the conclusions 
are not the same, and we may thus reach satisfactory results, as has been done in 
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Sweden, in Norway, in Finland, and in several States of North America. We 
shall now see how this is done.” 

Considering what system could be best applied to France, the writer thinks 
the duties on liquor should be maintained, the state must monopolize the rectifica- 
tion of spirits, a heavy tax must be put on spirituous liquors, and light drinks must 
be free from tax. But these methods will depend for their results upon the 
organization of temperance societies. Says the writer: 

“But to reach these results it will be necessary to establish temperance 
societies in France, for, as M. Ladame rightly says: ‘No measure is capable of 
combating alcoholism effectively unless it is sustained by public opinion.’ This is 
why temperance societies have always played the most important 7é/e in this 
strife, for they form and enlighten public opinion and take care that the legal pro- 
visions that they have caused do not become a dead-letter. Zhe only countries 
that have made serious laws against alcoholism are those where temperance 
societies have proposed and prepared those laws,” 


> 
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SCHOOLS OF THEOLOGY. 

(Rev. W. Barry, D.D., in the Irish Ecclesiastical Record for May, 1895.) 

COLERIDGE has said excellently well that, of all books, “the Bible alone con- 
tains a science of realities; and, therefore, each of its elements is at the same time 
a living germ in which the present involves the future, and in the finite the infinite 
exists potentially.” It is the Book of Religion, not as a system, but as a revela- 
tion., The truth which it conveys is from spirit to spirit, not merely from pheno- 
mena to understanding. It offers to us at once the credentials of Christianity as 
an historical fact, and the substance of its message. While we receive it as an in- 
spired whole on the authority of the Church, its various portions have always ap- 
pealed, as by an innate or sacramental grace, to the hearts which they have awak- 
ened, rebuked, comforted, lifted up to the world unseen. Inasmuch as it sets before 
us the life of Christ in prophecy, parable, reality, and anticipation, it must needs 
excel in height and depth all possible commentaries, though written by saints and 
doctors—and the power of ¢ezr thought, the charm which breathes from their 
pious musings, the unction their words distil, take us always back to the source 
from whence they drew their inspiration. 

Yet, if ever it was true, now it is truer than ever, that “the energies of the intel- 
lect, increase of insight, and enlarging views are necessary to keep alive the sub- 
stantial faith in the heart.” Our first step must be to recognize that in religion we 
have dealings, not merely with a Divine Nature, like that which Spinoza defined 
as unfolding itself into the universe, but with the Father who is for ever distinct 
from the universe. Then we Shall begin to perceive how great and evil a change 
has been wrought in modern times by the widespread supposition that symbols of 
personality are all one with abstract. notions ; whereas, in revelation, as in fact, 
they furnish a living language, which becomes the seed and spirit of action. Thus 
enlightened, we shall look upon things visible, in their whole course of develop- 
ment, as hieroglyphics which wait for an interpretation. In the Scriptures we 
shall read the secret of them as intelligible writing ; in tradition it will resound as 
a chant of faith and hope; in the lucid teaching of St. Thomas and his peers it will 
have become a philosophy, never indeed complete, though suggesting deeper 
thoughts of God and man as it takes up into itself fresh knowledge, the new ex- 
periences of history, and the prophecies or divine judgments which the centuries 
fulfil. But, always, on the altar-steps of that holy place, let us see the mystic, 
whose silence strikes a more sublime chord than even angelic speech, and whose 
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rapt ecstasy is ever teaching us that while scholasticism moves along the ground, 
and thence surveys the heavens which it has not ascended, there are wings of love 
and prayer that lift the spirit into a divine ether—to some Paradise of God where 
our finest human knowledge must seem little else than ignorance. 

If we hold these things in our memory we shall not turn scholastic argument 
to uses for which it was not designed, or incur the charge that it is an arrogant 
Aufklérung, pretending to measure the immeasurable, and to imprison the infinite. 
We shall put from us all questions—and they are many—which tend to satisfy 
curious leisure, but do not edify ; we shall learn that in philosophy Ama nescire is 
often the truest wisdom ; and the sad issues of so much wrangling over that which 
was God’s secret will have taught us to be sober. At all times, and even in St. 
Thomas, we shall be most scrupulous not to confound with revealed realities the 
reasoning by which men would explain them, It will be a first principle with us 
that experience goes beyond analysis; that the abstract is no more than one facet 
of the diamond sphere, whose light in its fulness we cannot behold ; and that if 
the creative source of theology is faith, its safeguard must ever be love. Thus, 
perhaps, we may come to be at once more orthodox and more tolerant; we shall 
pierce through the language of others to their devout intention; and with the 
growth of personal freedom, and of fearless because loyal thinking, we shall be 
securing to the great scholastic tradition a renewal of life, yet ourselves be falling 
under no tyrannous or mechanical routine. 


"™ 


LENT PREACHING IN PARIS. 
(From The Speaker, London.) 


“IN one of the richest parishes of Paris—the Madeleine—a Dominican 
preached a series of Lenten discourses on the Duties of the Rich; the Law of 
Justice; the Law of Charity, and the Brotherhood of Man. | At St. Clotilde, in the 
heart of the aristocratic Faubourg St. Germain, a Jesuit treated the question of 
‘Work and Wages,’ laying down the principle that a share in a company does not 
only confer upon the holder the right of receiving a dividend, but that it also im- 
poses the moral responsibility of any injustice suffered by the workmen. Even 
the Lenten orators who had announced theological subjects seemed drawn by an 
irresistible fascination to the study of social questions—one, preacher interrupting 
his course on ‘Hypnotism and Miracles’ in order to treat the absorbing theme. 
It came to the front at the outlying Church of St. Pierre de Montrouge, where the 
old system of a dialogue between two preachers—one of whom played the part of 
the Devil’s Advocate—was revived with great success. The preacher began his 
sermon as follows: ‘It is impossible to deny the existence of a grave social 
question, Some time ago a Socialist congress took place in Paris itself. In 
Germany the Socialist candidates obtain more than a million of votes. In 
England strikes are the order of the day. Everywhere we find war to the knife 
between labor and capital. The church alone can heal this breach. The church, 
strong in its principles and in its gospel—the church,’ 

“* Allow me to put a question,’ a yoice said suddenly. The ‘ Devil’s 
Advocate’ had risen from his place on the ‘danc d’euvre’ opposite’ the pulpit. 
His mocking voice had a strange effect in the sacred edifice. ‘ You make a great 
fuss about your “Church ” as a universal panacea,’ he went on, in a sneering tone. 
“The church was not born yesterday; it has eighteen centuries of existence. If 
it be really so powerful it has had plenty of time to make its power felt. Show 
us that your church is able to solve the social question, and this will prove the 
truth of your assertion.’ We can only allow ourselves space for the leading points 
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of the preacher’s striking reply: ‘The church has abolished slavery. The church 
has ennobled work; it has made the carpenter’s tool sacred. The church has 
created Charity. Go to Pompeii, to Herculaneum—you will only find the houses 
of the rich. Come to Paris, and you will find countless asylums—the hostelries 
of suffering humanity.’ 

“ The ‘ Devil’s Advocate’ rose to object that all this was ancient history. 
The church had done good service in past time, he admitted, ‘ but now it is dead.’ 
The preacher gave a vehement denial. ‘No—a thousand times, no! The church 
lives. All modern questions have been ‘closely studied by the church. It was a 
bishop—Monsignor Gibbons—who proposed the eight-hour day. Zhe Pall Mall 
Gazette showed us that Monsignor Manning, in spite of his eighty-two years, was 
able to conjure up a social tempest. You speak of a coffin for a dead church ; 
but I declare that it is creating not.a coffin, but a cradle for the new-born hopes 
of the world.’ This time the Devil’s Advocate was put to silence.” 





~ 
. 


THE POPE ON CHRISTIAN UNITY. 


(From the, New York Sun, May 4. 





DURING the last generation the tendency of the doctrine and practice of the 
most aggressive party in the Anglican Church, and in the Episcopal Church of this 
country, has been toward Rome. In its extreme it has gone so far as to be almost 
indistinguishable from Roman Catholic teaching, usage, and terminology. It has 
established the conventual system. It has introduced the confessional. It 
renders adoration to the Virgin Mary. In ritualistic Episcopal churches doctrines 
distinctively Roman Catholic are taught, and their services are conducted in a 
manner which might deceive a Roman Catholic himself into supposing that they 
were wholly churches of his faith. The cup is denied to the laity by artful 
methods. A ritualistic periodical recently ridiculed the use of the terms Com- 
munion and Eucharist as a Protestant abomination, and urged that Mass only 
should be the designation employed, as in itself an indication of Catholic faith. It 
would banish every suggestion of Protestantism and bring in whatever savored of 
Catholicism in the substance of doctrine, the form of words, usage, symbolism, 
and tone and behavior. 

This party, however, stops short at the authority and supremacy of the Pope. 
It continues to reject that doctrine with all the obstinacy of the Protestantism 
against which it is so free in expressing its hatred, and of which it is so contemp- 
tuous. : 

At any rate, this tendency toward Roman Catholic doctrine and sentiment, 
which is now so strong in the Episcopal Church, will be likely to gain much sym- 
pathy for the Pope in his general effort to bring about Christian unity on the basis 
of the Roman Catholic faith ; and when once that sympathy is fully aroused, may 
it not be strong enough to break down the sole remaining barrier of objection to 
the Papal supremacy ? It is not reasonable to suppose that there will be any sur- 
render of an organization like the Anglican Church. That would be practically 
impossible ; but the drift of individual Episcopalians toward the Roman Church, 
already somewhat marked, may be increased. Besides, the uprooting of faith by 
the so-called advanced theologians, the teachers and professors of the new Biblical 
criticism, is inducing in many religious natures the desire to find rest for their 
souls in an authority in matters of faith and religion which permits no dispute 
with its absolute infallibility. 
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CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY EDUCATION FOR ENGLAND: 
(From St. Luke’s for May.) 

So, it seems, we are to have University education after all for our young men. 
God be praised that our wise pastors see that it is good to keep Catholics in touch 
with the national universities. Perhaps now the dream of Cardinal Newman will 
be realized and there will be a Catholic College at Oxford. We believe he even 
went so far as to buy land for such a purpose. If the Nonconformists have been 
able to start one, and the Ritualists have theirs, we may hope to see a St. Augus- 
tine’s College started by our bishops for Catholic students, It would be a good 
idea to let that be the form of the memorial of the thirteenth centenary of the com- 
ing of St. Augustine to England. The amount of good such an establishment will 
do at Oxford, just at the present time, will be enormous. It will be the piece of 
leaven which will leaven the whole mass. Perhaps St. Benedict will soon once 
more see his sons back there; and the white-robed sons of St. Dominic again teach 
St. Thomas’s Summa by the banks of the Isis. And we may be sure the Society 
will be at hand to take a prominent part in the work, 


> 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 
(From the Homiletic Review for May.) 

HONEST pay for honest work is often better than charity. Just now there is 
special demand for Christians, for churches, and for charity organizations to seé to 
it that those who in any way serve them receive full compensation for their toil. 
Not from the side of infidelity, but from a devout believer, Father J. O. S. Hunt- 
ington, we quote the following : 

“There are many shams in our modern religionism. I know of few more 
loathsome than the hypocrisy of the lady managers (what a singularly suggestive 
title!) of an orphan asylum worth a half a million of dollars, who expect a hired 
nurse-girl to be content with less than a private family would pay, because she is 
working, as they say, ‘for the Lord,’—so afraid that she will not lay up sufficient 
treasure in heaven that they rob her of half her wages on earth; and, while they 
tell her in unctuous phrases that ‘it’s all for the good of the dear little children,’ 
neglect to print her name among the benefactors of the ‘institootion,’ though the 
proportion to the income of what she perforce contributes entitles her to head 
the list. 

“Educate, train the masses!”—this has become the cry in many quarters. 
Make the most of their powers, give them the best opportunities for culture, and 
teach them such things as will make them masters of their situation and exalt 
them into better condition. The philosopher Fichte said: ‘Since Pestalozzi gave 
the mighty impulse it has been generally admitted that only through an improved 
education of the masses can the conditions be found for overcoming completely 
the manifold evils in the state, in society, and in the family life, and for securing a 
better future for coming generations. Still more generally can it be affirmed that 
the destiny of a people, their prosperity and their decay, depend ultimately on the 
training which the young receive. It follows from this as an axiom that the people 
which possess, the deepest and the most manifold culture down to the lowest stra- 
tum of the population will also be the mightiest and happiest of the peoples of 
that generation : invincible to neighbors, envied by contemporaries, and a model 
for imitation.” 

A writer who quotes this passage adds the significant testimony of a French 
officer, who attributes the recent victories of the Germans to their education. In 
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a letter to a friend the officer says: “If you had lived, as I have, in Prussia, you 
would understand how much truth there is in the saying, ‘The German school- 
master won the battle,of K6niggratz.. . . . Never shall I forget how, when | 
was with Bismarck at Varzin, in 1869, the chancellor, accompanied by his two sons 
and myself, took pleasure in visiting the school-master of a small neighboring vil- 
lage. Think of the effect of such an evidence of appreciation for a modest teacher 
on the part of a man like Bismarck!” 


-— 


AMERICANISMS AND ARCHAISMS. 


(Mr. George Newcomen in The Academy.) 





“ My own experience is, that most so-called Americanisms, and, indeed, Irish- 
isms also, are in reality archaisms of the English language, which have a habit of 
surviving where one would least expect to find them. Many persons will tell you 
that the phrase ‘to let slide’ is an Americanism, but students of English literature 
will call to mind the following stanza from Chaucer’s ‘ Clerkes Tale’: 


“«] blame him not that he considered nought 
In time coming what might him betide, 
But on his lust present was all his thought, 
And for to hauke and hunt on every side ; 
Well neigh all other cures /e/ he slide, 
And eke he n’old (and that was worst of all) 
Wedden no wif for ought that might befall.’ 


“Several other illustrations of so-called Americanisms which occur in 
Chaucer may be given. As, for example, ‘I guess’; which is frequently to be 


met with. 
“ «With him ther was his sone, a younge squier, 


A lover and a lusty bacheler, 
With lockes crull as they were laide in presse. 
Of twenty year of age he was I gesse.’ 
(Prologue, Canterbury Tales.) 


“*Right’ is often used by Chaucer as the modern American uses it in the 
phrase ‘ Right away’: 


“« And al were it so that she rzgh¢ now were dede.’ 
(The Tale of Melibeus.) 


“Many quaint words are commonly used in America, as ‘ pitcher’ for ‘ jug’; 
‘freshet’ for ‘brook’; :‘ fall’ for-‘autumn.’ ‘ Hemely’ is invariably used to.ex- 
press the absence of beauty—as ‘a homely girl’ for ‘a plain girl.’ An example of 
such usage may be found in Shakspere : 


“«Upon a homely object love can wink.’ 
(Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 4.) 


“In conclusion, I would sincerely express a hope that Americans may hold 
fast to all ‘isms’ which are not vulgarisms. Life would be unbearable if every 
one talked like a book. It is far better to use ‘isms’ than, in the words of an 
illustrious Irishman, ‘to hide one’s nationality under a cloak of personal affecta- 
tion.’” 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


TERY few successful Reading Circles can be found that are not deeply in- 
\ debted to some professional teachers among the officers and members. 
This prominence is not entirely due to the self-assertion requisite for good teach- 
ing, but rather to the power of management which is a necessary element of 
strength for every Reading Circle. Daily contact with inquiring minds is a steady 
incentive to self-improvement, and enables the teacher to realize keenly the ad- 
vantages resulting from a union of intellectual forces. 

The charge has been made that city teachers seldom voluntarily attend 
lectures, and rarely write for educational journals. Very soon, it is predicted, 
those teachers who ignore educational literature will certainly be requested and 
permitted to enjoy the sweets of private life. The coming teacher will be re- 
quired to study men and affairs, the movements of popular thought, ponder well 
the great problems of humanity, and so educate: pupils that: they. become valuable 
to society. Too long has the notion prevailed that any one can teach children ; 
the time has come when the school-room needs the most gifted men and women, 

Without making any progressive announcements or depreciating the history 
of education in the past, some Catholic teachers of New York City have within 
the past year followed a systematic plan of reading. It was decided at the out- 
set that much of the experience of the rural teacher 1s not available for the practi- 
cal work of teaching in a large city. Then an attempt was made to concentrate 
attention on some of the words which are often used, though not sufficiently 
understood, in modern educational literature. A list was selected of twenty-one 
words which are here given: Classification, Morality, Perception, Pedagogy, Ap- 
perception, Psychology, Gradation, Consciousness, Method, Discipline, Cognition, 
Repetition, Education, Assimilation, Instruction, Subject, Volition, Object, Obser- 
vation, Environment, Psychic. For the purpose of securing immediate results it 
was arranged that each teacher should prepare a statement containing a brief 
definition of every word in the list, and construct a short sentence showing its dis- 
tinctive meaning among educationists. The books which were found most helpful 
in this study of word-meanings were volumes VI., Elementary Psychology, and 
XIX., Psychology applied to Teaching, of the International Education Series, 
written by Joseph Baldwin, A.M., LL.D., professor of pedagogy in the University 
of Texas. Another excellent book by the same author is entitled the Ard of 
School Management, published by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., 72 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


° * * 
By consultation with eminent Catholic teachers we have secured favorable 
mention for De Graffe’s Methods of Teaching, published by Messrs. Bardeen Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching ; White’s Elements of 
Pedagogy and School Management ; Sheldon’s Lessons on Objects, published by the 
American Book Co., New York City. - At-a later-date this list may be enlarged if 
our friends among Catholic teachers will kindly send titles of books that have been 
tested, together with the names of authors and publishers, to the Columbian Read- 
ing Union, 415 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York City. We have -still some 
copies of the list of “Books for Teachers” printed last year, which will be sent to 
any address on receipt of ten’ cents in postage’ So far as we can discern the 
signs of the times, busy teachers: are seeking to: find a few books: that deserve 
approval for practical value in school work.’ It is in accordance with common 
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sense that the verdict of the most competent teachers should be rendered against 
the self-constituted judges in educational matters who write with reform pens on 
deodorized paper and evolve theories of child study that indicate a lamentable 


ignorance of facts. 
* i * 


The latest edition of a well-known text-book on school management repre- 
sents the sum and substance of the experience of the largest body of religious 
teachers in the Catholic Church, devoted solely and entirely to the cause of 
education. In the first part of the book the technical work of the teacher is 
explained and developed. Each subject is taken up in its logical order, and so 
explained that the branch is discussed not only in its individual characteristics but 
also in its bearings upon the other subjects that enter into an elementary course. 
Thus, reading, penmanship, geography, history, etc., are carefully studied in their 
underlying principles, separately considered; then each is studied and examined in 
its bearings upon other topics. Drawing, for instance, is discussed in its bearings 
upon penmanship, geography, and manual training. And thus with other 
topics, Zhe Management of Christian Schools has been very favorably noticed 
by leading educational publications regardless of denominational bias. The jury 
in normal methods and text-books awarded a special medal to this “ Columbian 
Edition’; those who wonder at the success that crowns the Brothers’ efforts in 
their schools, and who were so favorably impressed with the exhibit made by the 
Institute of the Brothers of the Christian Schools at the World’s Fair, Chicago, 
will find in this Management of Christian Schools the key to the situation. 7he 
Twelve Virtues of a Good Master, comprising Part Second of the volume under 
consideration, must be carefully read and meditated upon to be thoroughly appre- 
ciated. Here we have a saint’s view of the religious teacher’s vocation and mis- 
sion. But apart from this ideal so admirably depicted in 7he Twelve Virtues, 
De La Salle here furnishes a pen-and-ink sketch of the Christian instruction, so 
full in detail, so ample in scope, and so attractive in outline that no one engaged in 
“the art of arts ””—the formation of character—can fail to be vastly improved by its 
perusal and giteatly encouraged by its study. 

De La Salle and his Methods, translated from the latest French edition of the 
well-known Normal-School director, F. Lucard, deserves attentive study. Generally 
speaking, Catholics consider De La Salle merely as the founder of the Society of the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools; but there is a much wider field of observation to 
which attention should be paid. De La Salle is really the pioneer in the cause of ele- 
mentary and higher scientific teaching. His 1/e¢hods shows us the broad basis upon 
which the Founder of the Christian Schools established his educational programme : 
manual training ; the application of mathematics and natural science to practical pur- 
poses; the correction of the wayward through the luxury of work ; the study of natural 
history, by visits to public gardens, trips to vantage grounds of observation ; the 
introduction of simple industries before and after regular class-hours—all these 
ideas, supposed to be quite recent, were known to De La Salle, and introduced by 
him. The First Part of this little work summarizes the life of De La Salle, and 
may be dismissed with this mere reference. The Second Part embraces “ The 
Pedagogical Works of De La Salle,” “ Sources of Education,” “. . . Means of 
Education,” “ Disciplinary System,” “ Repressive Discipline,” ‘‘ Obstacles Encoun- 
tered . . .,”“. . . Testimonials in favor of De La Salle’s- Methods, etc.” 

The translation needs correction and bears evidence of haste to supply the 
demand for the book at the World’s Fair. But, despite some imperfect render- 
ings of certain texts, De La Salle and His Methods deserves, and should receive, 
a warm welcome among Christian teachers. De La Salle, though a priest, 
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founded a secular normal school for young men, wof destined to become Brothers 
of the Christian Schools. To-day, in Ireland, the Brothers have a normal ‘school 
for secular teachers, in which De La Salle and His Methods is one of the author- 
ized text-books in teaching. Orders for the books mentioned above may be sent 
to the Book Depository of the Christian Brothers, 48 Second Street, New York 
City. 

* * * 

The endorsement of Miss Starr’s methods of instruction in art by the several 
committees in the art departments connected with the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition have taken so definite a form that she feels at liberty to announce that she 
received an award and diploma, not only from the special department of educa- 
tional art in which her exhibit appeared, but one from the general committee of 
awards at Washington, as it was expressly stated, “ For excellent methods and 
happy results.” 

Miss Starr was still more pleased at the awards given, by the Art Educational 
Department, to her pupils with the declaration that, such was the general excel- 
lence of the exhibit, more awards would have been given had the committee been 
at liberty to bestow so many; and a short time ago Miss Starr received a letter 
from Mrs. Meredith, the chairman of the committee of lady managers on awards, 
asking for the names of pupils deserving honorable mention, stating that every 
such pupil would receive the Honorable Mention Diploma. 

Miss Starr’s lessons in art began in Chicago in 1857. For years she was not 
only the first but the only teacher who attempted to give lessons from objects, casts, 
to make studies from still life, from landscapes, heads, or figures. Many of her pu- 
pils have filled, still fill, distinguished positions in art educational institutions, and 
her methods have been repeatedly proved to be the same as those practised in the 
most renowned European schools and studios, her pupils on entering them never 
having been relegated to lower classes. The lessons still go on every morning in 
her studio, 299 Huron Street, with undiminished enthusiasm. Her terms are the 
same as in 1857 for pencil, charcoal, or water-colors, viz.: $12.00 for twenty-four 
three-hours lessons. The courses of illustrated art lectures, given every year by 
Miss Starr, are free to all her pupils. During the ‘season that has just closed her 
lectures on Art Literature were as follows: The Study of Beauty as a part of the 
Universal Education. Friedrich Overbeck: His Early Life and Works; life at 
Vienna. ‘Friedrich Overbeck: His Roman Life; companions, compositions. 
Friedrich Overbeck: The Triumph of Religion in Art; Marriage in Cana of Gali- 
lee. Forty Illustrations of the Four Gospels: Apostles and Evangelists. Several 
Modern Masters and their Works. Monte Cassino: Its Story. Monte Cassino: To- 
day. A Modern School of Ideal Art. Jean-Francois Millet: His Life and Works. 

* * * 

Mr. Edward D. Farrell, Manager National Educational Association, 163 East 
124th Street, New York City, has published a leaflet giving the programme of the 
subjects to be discussed at Denver, Col., July 9-12, 1895. Each morning session 
will be restricted to one of these important topics : 

1. The Co-ordination of Studies in Elementary Education. 

2. The Duty and Opportunity of the Schools in promoting Patriotism and 
Good Citizenship. 

3. The Instruction and Improvement of Teachers now at Work in the Schools, 

Papers on the first topic are to be presented by President DeGarmo, of Swarth- 
more College; Professor Jackman, of the Cook’County Normal School; and Pro- 
fessor Charles McMurry, of Illinois Normal University. 

Discussion by Professor B: A. Hinsdale, University of Michigan ; Edward D. 
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Farrell, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, New York City; James L. Hughes, 
Inspector of Schools, Toronto, Canada. 

The papers on the second topic are to be by Supervisor Martin, of Boston; 
Principal Johnson, of the Winthrop Training-School, Columbia, S. C.; and by Super- 
intendent Marble, of Omaha. 

Discussion by W. C. Warfield, Superintendent of Schools, Covington; C. B. 
Gilbert, Superintendent of Schools, St. Paul; William Richardson, Superintendent 
of Schools, Wichita, Kansas. 

On the third subject the leading speakers are to be Professor A. D. Olin, of 
Kansas State University; Professor Earl Barnes, of Stanford University; and 
Superintendent Jones, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Discussion by Mrs. A. J. Peavey, State Superintendent of Colorado; Principal 
James M. Green, State Normal School, New Jersey ;_N. C. Schaeffer, State Super- 
intendent of Pennsylvania; W. R. Kirke, State Superintendent of Missouri. 

Evening addresses on general topics are to be made by the President of the 
Association ; Chancellor W. H. Payne, of Nashville ; Professor Joseph Le Conte, 
of the University of California; President Baker, of the University of Colorado, 
and Mr. Hamilton W. Mable, editor of 7e Outlook. 

In addition to these sessions of the General Association there will be two ses- 
sions of each of ten departments. In each Department there will be a variety of 
papers and discussions on topics of special interest to teachers, by eminent men 
and women in each educational field. 

Denver is so situated that attendance at this session of the National Educa- 
tional Association will enable teachers to view the grandest scenery of the Rocky 
Mountains, and visit some of the health and pleasure resorts of Colorado. Among 
these may be mentioned Colorado Springs, Manitou, Glenwood Springs, Pike’s 
Peak, The Loop, the Garden of the Gods, Royal Gorge, Marshall Pass, and the 
Black Cafion. Excursions at half rates have been arranged to every notable point 
in Colorado. The Denver and Rio Grande Railroad mentions six one-day trips, 
one being an excursion to the top of Pike’s Peak, and a choice of six routes 
“ Around the Circle.” This journey affords a view of more noted and magnifi- 
cent scenery than any other 1,000 miles of travel in the known world. A round- 
trip ticket over this road from Denver to Salt Lake City will be sold for twenty 
dollars, which is less than half price. 

The Chicago and North-western Railroad offers an excursion to Salt Lake 
City and return by the Rio Grande Railroad for twenty dollars. It also offers the 
following : 

From Denver to Salt Lake City, Butte City, Helena, and return over the 
Northern Pacific Railroad via St. Paul to Chicago, for thirty dollars in addition to 
the price paid for its ticket from New York to Denver and return. This trip will 
enable the teachers to visit the Yellowstone Park. 

From Denver to San Francisco and return, seventy dollars. From Denver to 
Los Angeles via San Francisco and return, eighty dollars. From Denver to Port- 
land via San Francisco and return to Denver via Boise City and Granger, ninety 
dollars. From Denver to Portland via Salt Lake City, Boise City and return, 
seventy dollars. 

The regular fare from Ogden to San Francisco and return is fifty dollars, and, 
up to this time,‘the: railroad has made no change. The adoption of half rates 
would make a reduction of twenty dollars on the California trips. 

These are large figures; but it must be borne in mind that one-third of the 
territory of the United States lies west of Denver, that the railroads of Colorado 
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wind around eighty peaks over 13,000 feet high, traverse seventeen passes averag- 
ing 11,000 feet in elevation, and that there are still settle additional peaks 
over 13,000 feet in height awaiting names. 

The cost of the five days’ trip through the Yellowstone Park, all expenses 
paid from Livingston and return, will be $49.50. A one-day trip into this wonder- 
land, from Livingston to Monmoth Hot Springs Hotel and return, may be made 
for five dollars. 

The cost of transportation from this city to Denver and return via the New 
York Central or Pennsylvania Railroad is $48.50, plus two dollars membership 
fee. The fare on the West Shore, the Erie, or the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad is 
$46.50, plus the membership fee. These rates are one-half the regular fare.. The 
membership fee entitles each teacher to a bound volume of the proceedings of the 
meeting. 

A double berth from New York to Denver costs eleven dollars each way. 
Two persons may occupy it without additional cost. Meals en route will average 
fifty cents. The trip will extend over three days and two nights, or three nights 
and two days, according to the time of starting. Board can be obtained in the 
majority of Denver Hotels at two dollars per day. 

Teachers must leave New York on the second, third, fourth, or fifth of July in 
order to secure the benefit of the half-rate fares, and return before September 


first. 
*K a * 


Reading Circles and organizations of women active in self-improvement should 
direct their attention to the first number of a series of booklets treating of woman’s 
social and ethical influence in the Christian world, published by the author at Am- 
herst, Mass., which has elicited this emphatic endorsement from Helen Raymond 
Grey : 

“ The Christian Woman in Philanthropy, a most enjoyable, interesting, and 
refreshing—what ?—I believe it should technically be called a pamphlet, but as 
that name does not seem to mean enough in this case, let us say a small do0k, 
which is put forward in paper and deserves much better guise. Miss Goessmann 
is the author of it. Her style is particularly pleasing and quite individual. She 
shows the results of a wide range of thoughtful reading and must undoubtedly pos- 
sess a wonderful memory—the kind of memory which men sometimes imagine no 
woman possesses. Her book has one unique charm among many others: it in- 
structs in the line of what woman has done in the charities of the world, and it 
does so without boring. Are there not few who instruct without being dull? I 
regret to say that my childish idea of an instructor was ‘one who is very tedious 
and tiresome,’ and alas! I am not quite over the belief yet. So here comes Miss 
Goessmann, entertaining, interesting, and withal earnest and positively enlighten- 
ing. For once I have nothing to say but the warmest praise and heartiest recom- 
mendation of her book. It will make Christian women think of their obligation 
of something beyond the universal ‘ demnition grind,’ of some responsibility, secon- 
dary though it of course must be, outside of the circumscribed limits of their homes. 
Oh! why will women, and very, very good women, say righteously ‘ Charity begins 
at home,’ and let it end as well as begin there? Some people have no homes, 
God help them ! where does ¢hezr charity come in ? 

“We owe Miss Goessmann our thanks for her book. Let admiration for the 
women shewrites of not be«thetextent of the. influence of her work ; rather let it 
excite us, as Christian women, to emulation of their acts and philanthropies, and 
let's all deserve—although of course we sha’n’t get it—to have ourselves put into 
so charming a book.” 
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The report of the National Bureau of Education on the public libraries in the 
United States and Canada for the year 1891 has just been published. For nearly 
sixty years the power of ' public libraries has been recognized in this country as a 
potent factor in public education. Beginning, as the previous report of 1876 says, 
as an adjunct of the district schools in New York and Massachusetts, the move- 
ment has spread until every State in the Union can boast of institutions which, for 
carefulness in selection and cataloguing, can compare favorably with the best of 
their kind in Europe. The importance of these institutions, with their carefully 
selected works on every branch of history and science, cannot be too highly esti- 
mated, and it is a fact of which we may be proud that our own State, and especi- 
ally our own city, is not far behind in number, as well as quality, of public 
libraries. Since the first report of the bureau much has been done toward a syste- 
matic classification and cataloguing, and, although each librarian may have a 
leaning toward some individual system, yet these systems are gradually tending, 
under the influence of the American Library Association, by combining the good 
qualities of each, toward a classification both simple and useful, and still on a 
scientific basis. 

From its establishment, in 1867, the United States Department of Education has 
recognized the influence which libraries can have on the education of the masses, 
and from time to time special reports have been carefully prepared and issued. 
The report of 1876, which took five years for its compilation, gave a list of 3,649 
libraries of over 300 volumes, with an aggregate of 12,276,964. That of 1884-85, 
on the same basis, showed an increase of 1,869 libraries, or nearly 54 per cent; 
while the number of volumes had increased to 20,622,076, or about 66 per cent. 
The report now to hand only includes such institutions as possess 1,000 volumes 
and over. These are in number 3,803, with a total of 31,167,354 books and pam- 
phlets, an increase of 27.35 per cent. over 1884-85, or 50 books to every 100, and 
one library to 16,462 of the population. The average size of the libraries is set 
down at 8,194. Three are given as having a total of over 500,o00—the Library of 
Congress at Washington, 869,843, which does not include those of the House of 
Representatives and other government institutions, which are separately tabulated ; 
Boston Public Library, 556,283—exclusive of pamphlets—and Harvard Univer- 
sity, 570,097. The next in size is that of the University of Chicago, with 380,000 
bound volumes, while there are twenty-six others having between 100,000 and 


300,000, ze M. C. M. 


IT is hoped that, whenever it be possible, our readers will 
patronize those who patronize us through our advertising col- 
umns. THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE carries the announce- 
ments of only such firms as we have every reason to believe 
are first class and honorable in their business dealings. - Most of 
our readers will have occasion to purchase such goods as are 
here advertised. They can be assured of doing the Magazine 
‘a favor and of getting what they bargain for by purchasing 
‘from these firms, and particularly so if they will mention THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD. MAGAZINE. Because we try to be choice in 
selecting advertisements we are always ready to investigate any 
complaint; while, on the other hand, advertisements that appear 
should command a liberal patronage. 











